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| reached the “roasting-ear” stage. 


stroy the larve within. Later, also, the 
second brood of worms can be destroyed 
in a similar manner when the corn has 


As each larva of the first and second 
brood which may be destroyed represents 
the destruction of many more later in 











Fic. 7.—SoUTHERN GRASS WoRM. a, larva; 
b and ¢, side and back of body; d, head; b 
cand d, enlarged. (After Riley.) 

the season, it is important that this work 

should be carried out. 

THE SOUTHERN GRASS WORM—(Laphrygma 

Srugiperda Guen.) 

This insect is known under a variety 
of common names, more especially as 
the “Fall army worm.” It differs, how- 
ever, from the true army worm (Leu- 
cania unipuncta Harv.) and also should 
not be confused with the cotton leaf- 
worm (Aletia argi/lacea Hbn.), which 
is also improperly spoken of as tt 
army worm. In some years the true 
army worm (unipuncta) is very common 
in the Northern and Middle States, but 
it is more rare with us. ‘The Southern 
grass worm, on the other hand, is prob- 
ably more common with us than in the 
Northern States. 

The larva of the Southern grass worm 


it is but the work of a moment to de | 


| form they are black beetles about one- 
’ | fourth inch in length. 





is shown in Fig. 7 and the mature insect, 
a dark-colored moth, in Fig. 8 The 
full-grown larva has a 
body with a yellow stripe on each side, 
and resembles the various ¢ut-worms in 
general appearance. The larve feed 
upon grass more especially, although 
corn and all kinds of grain come in for 
their full share of attack when the in- 
sects are abundant. In the Southern 
States there are three broods in a season, 
and although instances of damage are 
not rare, yet, as a rule, it is only the 
larvee of the second and third broods 
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that do any marked damage,’ and it is 
| on this account that the species has some- 
times been called the Fall army worm. 


REMEDIES. 


Paris green, cither in a dry form or 
| mixed with water, will kill these cater- 
| pillars When it is applied in a dry 








Fia, 8.—SoutrHERN Grass Worm Mors, 
showing variations. (After Riley.) 
form it can be mixed advantageously 
with fifty parts of flour, slaked lime or 
road dust, and when applied in the 
liquid form the proper proportion is one 
pound of Paris green to 200 gallons of 

water. 

As these caterpillars often occur in a 
particular field and will go to another as 
soon as the field hag been eaten nearly 
clean of any growing grain, it is advan- 
tageous to plow a deep furrow around a 
field which joins an attacked field. The 
worms will all migrate at about the same 
time and can be easily killed in the fur- 
row by dragging a log through it. 


states: “As these caterpillars feed in the 
cool of the morning and evening, they 


the corn, and with a stick and a wide- 

mouthed vessel great quantities can be 

hand 

will relieve a field almost entirely, and 

will be the means of saving the crop.” 

THE SOUTHERN CORN ROOT. WORM—(Dia- 
brotica 12-punctata Oliv.) 

This insect is a general feeder, hav- 
ing many food plants other than corn, 
such as the cucumber, squash, cow pea 
and others. ‘Che larva works upon the 
stalk and the main roots, and is some- 
times known throughout the South as 
the “bud worm,” and the mature bee- 
‘tles feed also upon the leaves. Fig. 9 
illustrates the various stages of this in- 





dark-colored | 


| 


| 


Prof. Morgan, of the Louisiana Station, | 
may be found upon the outer leavesof 


fo Two or three pickings} 


| prevent most of the damage. 


year with us, the second brood bilan | 
produced upon the cow pea and several | 
wild plants. The mature beetles Jive | 
over Winter, the eggs for the first brood 
being laid about the first of May 


REMEDIEs. 

There is no practical remedy tor this 
insect, bift frequent cultivation and stir- 
ring the soil about the roots will greatly 
aid the plants to withstand attack. 

CORN BILL-BUGS—(Sphenophorus Sp.) 

The natural food plants of these in- 
sects are various bulbous grasses, within 
the large roots of which the larve feed. 
The mature beetles damage young corn 
by feeding on the young leaves and 
stalks, and if they are numerous in a 
field the damage done will amount to 
considerable, for a single small puncture 
in a young plant will damage the plant 
much more than many punctures later 
when the plant is stronger. 

Although there are several speeies of 
these bill-bugs, they all resemble each 
other very closely. In their mature 


One of the bee- 
tles is shown enlarged in Fig. 10 and 





| the manner in which Vit works in bulb- 


ous grasses in Fig. 11. 

REMEDIES. | 

These insects occur only on low, | 
swampy ground, and in such situations 
a sharp lookout should be kept for their 
presence as soon as the corn is fairly 








' The beetle is shown twiee natural size in 


9.—THE SovuTHERN Root Wor. 


“IG. a, 

eggs; b,/larva; c, corm stalk, showing | 
punctures; d, pupa; e, adult; a, b, d, and 

e, enlarged. (Insect Life.) 
well started in growth. As one beetle 

may damage sevesal plants, where the | 
beetles occur in small numbers, as is | 
generally the case, hand picking will | 
If the | 
beetles occur in very Jarge numbers, | 
which is seldom the case, however, spray- 
ing with Paris green about the base of 
the stalks is recommended. A replant- 
ing will sometimes be necessary and the | 
second planting will be but little if any 
attacked. Where sod land is broken | 
up in the Fall, the beetles will do but 


| litle damage the following Spring. 


cuTWworMs—( Family Noctuidz. ) 


night-flying moths. There are many 
species of these, a common one being 
that known as “the variegated cut- 
worm ” (Peridroma saucia Hbn.) shown 
in Fig. 12. The moths lay their eggs 


| eases, which is often found in Autumn 


These caterpillars are the larvee of | 


about every five fect. The worms work | 
at night and will be killed by eating 
this poisoned mixture. In the corn | 
field, however, it is doubtful if this | 











Fig. 11.—Biit. Bua at work in the Club 

Rush. (insect Lilie. ) 
method would pay unless the worms 
were very numerous. It is perhaps bet- 
ter to plant more seed than is necessary, | 
so as to allow for some of,the young | 
plants being destroyed. SHMlaud which 
is to be planted in .corn should be | 
broken up in the Fall, as this will expose 
many of the cutworms upon the sur- | 
face, where they will be picked up by | 
birds or die from lack of a food plant. 
THE EUPHORIA CORN REETLE—( Euphoria | 

sepulchralis Fab.) 

This insect is a small black beetle, 

with light- vellow spots on the wing | 


either at the top of am ear of corn, or 
on the inner side of the leaves, near 
their base where they join the stalk. 


Vig. 13. It sometimes feeds upon the 
leaves and stalk, but as a rule eats only 
the sweetened moisture to be found be- 
tween the stalk and the inner base of 
the leaves. Should they ever, be nu- 
merous, they can be easily plucked off 
by hand. 
CORN. 

Among .the more common insects | 
other than those mentioned are the fol- 
lowing: 

Wire worms (Fig, 14), which are the 
larvee of the snapping beetles, do much 


| damage in some ot the Northern States, 


but they sre comparatively rare in the 
South and hence do but little damage. 

The corn aphis can geneyally be found 
in the corn fields, but it rarely occurs in 
numbers sufficient te, cause damage to 
any extent. 

Several species of stalk borers work 
within the stalk, and where single stalks 
are noticed which are withered, they 





ter they secrete themselves in grass, un- 
der boards, and the like, and early in 
Spring are ready to attack any green 
vegetation. As they are nearly full 
grown at this season, they need not be 
very numerous to do considerable dam- 
age. Cutworms are most numerous in 
land which has previgusly been allowed 
to become grassy: The young larve 
feed in the grass during the Autumn, 
and if the land is not plowed until 
Spring, the larve will feed upon almost 
anything which may be planted on this 
land. 
REMEDIES. 

In gardens it pays well to trap the 
worms under boards, or to dig and kill 
them wherever they may be ai work, A 
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coe 


Binz Bue. (Sphene- 
phorus orcheus). Enlarged. (Insect Life.) 
| good method also gonsists in making up 
a mixture consisting of bran 
or corn meal with enough water to cover 
it, to which is added a little molasses 
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Fie. 10.—A Corn 








duriyg the Summer months and the | 
larvee generally feed upon grass during | 
the Summerand Autumn. During Win- | 


} three-fourths of our 








Fic. 12-~-THE VARIEGATED CUTWORM. 
a, larva; b, moth. (After Riley.) 
should be examined to.note the cause. 
Most of these borers live ever Winter in 
the stalk, but if these are gathered in 
the Fall and used as fodder it will greatly 
lessen their numbers. With many it is 
acommon practice to leave the stalks 
in the field. ubtil the: Spring plowing, 
and this practice gtves the borers a good 
opportunity to increases ; 
SUMMARY OF REMEDIES, 
The reader will perhaps have noticed 
that under the head of remedies for 
nearly all the foxegoimg iusects, Fall 
plowing in one way @r apother has been 
mentioned. We+wish Here to call spe- 
cial attention to + point. In this 
State and throughoufyaany localities of 
the South; land wabhes considerably and 
all possible means be taken to 
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prevent this by hillgide ditches and the 

like. With some lqgd # would not be 

advisable to plow i Fall, owing to 
it 


will leave the soit im better: condition ; 


garden late in the day, at intervals of | best time for their destruction. By Fall 


plowing the larv and pupe are exposed 
upon the surface, where they are picked 
up by the birds, or killed during the 
Winter by sudden changes of the weath- 
er. Many larvz also will die during the 
Winter from Jack of food, and insects 
which pass the Winter in the ground as 
pupe are killed by the breaking up of 


the compact earth surrounding them. | 


Recent investigations regarding the food 
of birds show that these do immense 
good in destroying larvee and pupe dur- 
ing the Winter. 

When corn is “laid by ” too early, the 
land becomes covered with a thick 


growth of crab grass and weeds, form- | 
ing a suitable place for many insects | 


to deposit their eggs. On the Station 
farm it is our practice to sow cow peas 
betwéen the rows of corn when the lat- 
ter is “laid by.” This method is prac- 
tieed principally on account of the ef- 


fects of the peas as a fertilizer, but at | 


the same time the method has many ad- 
vantages from an entomological point of 
view, as the peas attract less insects than 
would 
weeds and grasses, 

Owing to the danger of washing when 
land is plowed in the Fall, a much bet- 
ter farm practice than Fall plowing con- 


sists in the breaking up of sod and other 
lands during the Summer and planting | 


cow peas, either broadcast or in rows to 
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Fic. 14.—A SNAPPING BEETLE. a, larva; b, 
beetle. (After Bruner.) 

be cultivated. This method practically 

accomplishes the same results as Fall 

plowing, so far as regards the insects, 

and considering the great fertilizing 


| value of the peas, the method cannot be 


too strongly recommended. 


TERRAIN 


G FARM LANDS. 


The Method Pursued by a Southern Cul- 
tivator in Preparing a ‘Hillside for 
Cultivation. 

It is a conceded fact among Ameri- 
can farmers that one of the most satis- 
factory methods to be pursued in pre- 
paring a hillside for the cultivation of 
vegetables or grains, is to terrace the 
field so that there will be level steps 
upon which water can rest and be ab- 
sorbed. ‘This is a very expensive meth- 
od, as considerable earth has to be dug 
up and hauled, and it is not advisable 
to do it unless the earth is very rich, for 
this rich earth can be mixed with that 
of ‘an inferior quality, giving you a ter- 
raced hillside and a comparatively good 
field, which was before good for nothing. 

In terracing, the lines are run with a 
spirit level, following the contour of the 
surface, so as to give a perfectly level 
line. A furrow is run along this line, 
and a similar one is run along a lower 
contour, the distance apart depending 
entirely upon the«nature of the land 
and the slope of the surface, as in the 
case of hillside ditches. It is intended 
to have the lar between these two fur- 
rows perfectly level, so there will be no 
possible chance for water to run off over 
the sides, thus destroying the surface. 
On a small plan this leveling can easily 
be done with a small horse shovel, the 
soil being first broken with a plow, the 
furrow always being thrown down hill, 
and the soil gradually worked down to a 
level plain. 

There are several forms of reversible 
plows, which are admirably adapted to 
this purpose, being turned readily from 
a right to a left hand plow, so that in 
going back and forth the furrow is al- 
ways turned down hill. 
course, a number of years of such culti- 
vation to get a field even into approxi- 
mately a level Condition, but with pa- 
tience and thorough cultivation the soil 
very quickly assumes a comparatively 
level aspect, and erosion is reduced to a 
minimum. _ 

These is a more expensive method, 
according to a Southern cultivator, who 
is the authority for these suggestions, 


it is much more efficient and much 
durable than to depend upon hillsi 
ditches to prevent erosion. As to hill- 
“side ditches, however, unless the work is 
done exceedingly well and by a compe- 
| tent man who understands his busi 


‘insects | it had better be left undone, a3 it will 





vessel 40 serious injury to the field. 


a miscellaneous assortment of | 
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DIGNITY OF FARMING. 
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Live Up to If. 





| {Read at Friedenshburg (Pa.) 


IRWIN H. FESSLER.] 


Institute by 


| The object of this paper is not for 
_the purpose of giving information, but 
| to try and impress upon the farmer the 
| importance of his calling and the im- 
| provement of his home. Success does 
| not depend so much on the occupation 
as on the man. It matters but little 
what occupation a man chooses; he suc- 
ceeds on certain conditions, and these 
are alike applicable to all vocations, 
namely, a natural tact or .taste, an 
aggressive nature, a good management, 
plenty of push, energy and judgment ; 
with these a man will succeed anywhere, 
| without them he will not. With the 
same amount of capital invested, and 
| possessing the above qualifications, a 
man will succeed just as well in one 
calling as another, I care not whether 
he be a carpenter, farmer, lawyer, or 
physician; and no one of these callings 
|isso free from petty annoyances, none 
so free from uncertainties and losses as 
farming, and none promises so much 
independence, so much leisure or so 
| many luxuries. It is not the man who 
expends the most manual labor, and 
denies himself and family the most 
comforts, who succeeds best in any 
calling. It is he who does the best 
managing, who furnishes the most skill 
and brain power, who leads in any pro- 
fession. The mere possession of capital 
does not qualify a man for being a 
farmer, nor is there any virtue inherent 
in a lease to insure his success. To 
these must be added probity, knowledge 
of his business, and diligence in prose- 
cuting it. 


pe Galiiees-qualificatiqns are. 


THE FRUITS OF GOOD EDUCATION, 

| and are no more to be looked for with- 
| out it than good crops without good hus- 
| bandry. Common-school instruction 
| will, of course, form the ground-work of 
| a farmer’s education. It has been the 
fashion to ask: Of what use is a good 
|education to a farmgr? Some people 
are inclined to say that if a farmer can 
read, write, and cipher a little, that is all 
he needs. Now, apart_ from the benefit 
which education i& to him, in common 
with other men, to know the structure of 
language, and to read with intelligence 
the literature of his profession, which 
more and more abounds in scientific 
terminology, I believe that no better 
discipline for the youthful mind has yet 
been devised than the classical course 
which is in use in our best public schools. 
Of this discipline we desire that every 
future farmer should have the advantage. 
But the great difficulty at present lies in 
finding appropriate occupation for such 
youths between their 15th and 20th 
years. In many cases the sons of farm- 
ers are during that perigd put to farm 
labor. If they are kept steadily at it, 
and are made proficient in every kind of 
work performed on a farm, it isa good 
professional training as far as it goes. 
The more common one, at least, as re- 
gards the sons of farmers, which consists 
of loitering about without any stated oc- 
cupation, is about 

THE MOST ABSURD AND PERNICIOUS 
that can well be imagined. Such 
youths are truly to be pitied, for they 
are neither inured to bodily labor nor 
afforded the benefit. of a liberal educa- 
tion. It need not surprise anyone that 








petent for the struggles of life, and have 
to yield their places to more vigorous 
men, who have enjoyed the benefit of 
bearing the yoke in their youth. Unless 
youpg men are kept at labor, either of 
mind or of body, until continuous exer- 
tion during stated hours, confinement to 
one place, and prompt obedience td 
their superiors have ceased to be irksome, 
there is little hope of their either pros- 
pering In business or distinguishing 
themselves in their profession. Owing 
to the altered habits of society, there is 
now less likelihood than ever of such 
young persons as I am referring to being 
subjected to that arduous training to 
bedily labor which was once the uni- 
versal practice, and hence the necessity 
for an appropriate course of study to 
take its place. 


MADE UNNECESSARILY HARD. 


The life of the farmer’s son and 
daughter is too often made one of un- 
ceasing toil. No opportunity for pleas- 
ure, recreation or mental improvement 
is allowed; none but the barest rudi- 
ments of edacation are afforded. The 
mind remains uncultured, the better and 
higher tastes undeveloped. The home 
is destitute af ornaments, of beauty, of 
aught that can attract or gratify even 
the lowest and least 
tion of the-fitness of things, 
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_Let Every Farmer Feel It and | 


such hapless lads often prove incom-* 








—— —— J 
seems to be to get out of them all the 
physical labor they are capable of per- 
forming, with no thought or care for 
their mental nature, and no desire to 
gratify that love of beauty, pleasure and - 
enjoyment which the Creator has im- 
planted in every human being. The 
picture is not a pleasant one, but is too 
often realized in modern life. No wonder 
that the sons and daughters revolt from 
such an existence and fly to other pur- 
suits, which they fondly imagine, if re- 
quiring no less toil, will be passed amid 
more congenial surroundings, Give your 
sons and daygliters 


THE BEST AND HIGHEST EDUCATION 


your means can command. They will 
find that agricultural pursuits, to be 
successfully conducted, will fully em: 
ploy the highest talents and the largest 
mental gifts. With education and cul- 
tivation will come an enlarging and cle- 
vating of the tastes and capacities 
for pleasure. These must be gratified. 
Books, pictures, music—all that goes to 
make up the ssthetic side of life and to 
gratify fine tastes—will serve to make 
home happy, and to make the young 
reluctant, instead of anxious, to leave 
its sacred precincts. But it may be said 
that few farmers can afford to educate 
their children and gratify their. tastes 
and ornament their houses. Rgmething 
in this direction can be done by every 

man, however poor, and the young 

themselves, if they find that encourage- 

ment which they should receive, will aid 

in the work. 

Give your children at home all the 
means of innocent enjoyment and recrea- 
tion in your power; by education en- 
large their mental horizon; by the etil- 
tivation which follows, widen and ele- 
vate their tastes; then, so far as in your 
power lies, make home the center where 
the tastes thus created find their highest 
gratification, and the demand for intel- 
lectual pabulum finds stores of learning 
@nd_literature at its command, and you. 
will make each farmer’s home a delight 
to its inmates and a center from which 
radiates beneficent influences on all’ 
within its circle. If you would enjoy a 
long, peaceful, happy life—one come-- 
paratively free from petty annoyances 
and one in which you will fint®mos 


leisure for menjg) and social improve- % 


ment, and* one in which you can enjéy 
your evenings with your family—I 
would advise you to stick to your farms, 
remembering that success in life does 
not depend alone on the amount of 
money we accumulate, but upon the 
amount of development we can bring to 
ourselves and the good we can do to 
others, 


GOOD WORK OF FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 

Since the organizatien of the Far- 
mers’ Institute nearly every question in 
relation to agricultural pursuits has 
been presented, discussed}"and printed 
in the quarterly and annual reports and 
distributed among the farmers of the 
State. . The infofmation thus given, to- 
gether with County and local Institutes, 
has made its mark throughout the 
State. The Nation has a serious prob- 
lem to settle. We are living too fast.” 
The rich spend their money to make a 
show and create a distinction, and try 
to elevate themselves above the labor-- 
ing class. The poor, being dependent 
on their labor for a subsistence, have 
organized to protect their labor. Hence 
strikes, lockouts, Socialism and Anarch- 
ism is increasing and security in life and 
property seems to be in danger. Soci- 
ety is drifting in the wrong direction. 
The dividing line is money and not 
merit. 


and not permitted to appear in the 
company of guests nor to eat at the 
table with the family. To remedy the, 
approaching danger there should be a 
strong effort made to induce every man 
to secure a home of his own. There 
can be no such thing, in the highest. 
sense, a8 a home unless you own it. 
There must be an incentive to plant. 
trees, to beautify grounds, to preserve 
and improve. It elevates a man to own 
a home. When he hears the word 
country pronounced he thinks of his 
home. Contrast the difference, between 
France and Ireland. In theformer the 
occupants are owners of the soil, and 
peace, cofitentment and prosperity pre- 
vail; in the latter, general discontent. 
Bring-up your sons \to be independent 
through labor, to pursue some business 
for themselves. When you go to the 
field, say “Come, boys”; give them 


THE BEST TOOLS TO WORK WITH, 


and don’t scold and find fault with 4 


their work, but encourage them to try — 


and do everything in the best manner, 


It is a well-established fact that rural — 


homes are the best bring up good 
men and women. duties 
teach them habits of industry, 


services are sought after at home and : a 
the city. You can. divide mankind — 
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“ STAGGERS.” 


The North Carolina Station Investi- 
gates the Epidemic. 
[Bulletin North Carolina Experiment Station.] 


During the late Summer and Fall, in 
a section of eastern North Carolina, an 
epidemic among horses has annually 
-occurred amounting to a loss each year 
of perhaps 10 per cent. The matter ap- 
pearing of so much importance, the con- 
sulting veterinarian of the Experiment 
Station (Dr. F. P. Williamson) was sent 
to make a personal examination. The 
following has been gleaned from his re- 

rt: The symptoms as given are sud- 
den in their development. Sore throat, 
. water coming through nose on attempt- 
ing to drink, rapid breathing, loss of 
appetite, and one of three things—the 
animal either walks around in a circle 
to one side over any object in the way 
without apparently seeing it (“blind 
staggers”), or remains perfectly still, with 
eyes partially or completely closed, with- 
out taking the slightest interest in sur- 
roundings unless aroused (“sleepy stag- 
gers”), or dashes about furiously with- 
out regard to self, people, or things, 
(‘mad staggers”). An obstinate con- 
stipation accompanies each case. 

The land lies very low in this district, 
there being many swamps and ditches 
through the farms, and on each side of 
tie road the ditches are filled with red- 
dish brown stagnant water. The vegeta- 
tion is very rank, the dews are very 
heavy, and do not dry off before noon 
the next day? ‘The horses have very 
little protection, as a rule. On some 
farms there are no barns at all for hous- 
ing stock. The animals are simply 
turned in a rough shed to eat, then turn- 
ed out again, exposed to wind, rain and 
sun. Wherever they are stabled it is 
claimed’they are never affected, as shown 
by the experience of one farmer who 
has not lost a single case in several 
years. Another, who bad not lost a 
horse in 13 years, let his run to pasture 
night and day this year and lost them. 
Another had four pasturing; three of 
these he put up at night, leaving one 
out at all times, except at feeding. The 
one left out died, the other three are in 
good condition. Many other cases 
might be noted, but this is enough to 
show that where the animals are pro- 
tected from the weather (the heavy dews, 
rain and wind storms, for this occurs 
always after a rainy, hot season) they 
are free from any sickness. ‘Two 
animals dying from the disease were 
found by autopsy to have died with 
pneumonia (complicated with pleurisy 
im the first case). The staggering gait, 
the sleepy, half-unconsciousness, the mad- 
ness ayprcaused by the toxine taken into 
d lung tissue, 


blood, the brain is not properly fed, 
animals being affected according to in- 
dividual dispesition, The suggestion 
would be to provide better stables and 
take more care of the horses. Keep 
animals in stable at night if at no other 
time. Animals already affected should 
be given a bolus or aUdrench of Barba- 
does aloes one ounce, calomel one dram. 
If this remains inactive 16 hours, 
follow with one quart raw linseed oil. 
Every three hours should be given four 
ounces acetate of ammonia, two drams 
nitrate of Potash, two ounces sweet 
spirits of niter in drench. Food should 
be restricted to gruel, bran mash, or 
something easily digested. About three 
or four buckets of drinking water should 
be given a day. 


Tumor of the Throat. 


The presence of a tumor on the inside 
of the throat will explain the cause of the 
noisy breathing of a cow or any other 
animal. It may be on the outside of 
the windpipe, either, and this would 
cause swelling inside of it, by the thick- 
The only rem- 





E~ edy is an operation for the removal of 


the obstacle. 
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This will be a simple 
matter, and, no doubt, in the absence of 
a veterinary surgeon, any doctor will 

it. It may afford some relief 
to apply a little tincture of iodine to 
the part, first shaving off the hair. One 
dram of iodide of potassium may also 
be given to the cow daily for a week, 
and then, after a week’s intermission, it 
may be repeated another week. 





Sore Feet in a Cow. 


The soreness between -the claws of 
hoof isto be treated in this way: 
well with hot water and carbolic 
and if there are seabs in the sores, 
these by rubbing with something 
when they are softened by the 
. Then apply this mixture: 
pure vaseline four ounces, ace- 
copper half an ounce? Venice 
ne one ounce; and common tur- 
one ounce. Melt together all 
copper, then make an intimate 
of all by well rubbing them on 
with a dinner knife. - After the 
apply this ointment to the sores 
bind the foot, between the claws, 
all around it, with a bandage. 
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A Hog’s Long Past. 


2 ; ~ Some six weeks ago a farmer of Ben- 
a as _ Ky., lost a fine, fat, young hog, 


mS 


we about 100 pounds, and the 
most careful search failed to show any 
taace of it, or of how it had di 
About the same time a high wind up- 
ia is 





set the farmer’s straw stack. During 
the six weeks that have elapsed sinee 
the disappearance of the hog the stack 
of straw has gradually been removed. 
A few days ago the last of the straw was 
turned over, and what seemed like the 
shadow of the lost shoat was found be- 
neath it. The pig was still living, but 
it weighed only 20 pounds. Careful 
attention brought it around, and it is 
said to be all right again now and fatten- 
ing up well. 


2 
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Warbles in Cattle. 


This grub, which is to be found in the 
back of cattle, at this time of the year 
is no damage to the animal generally, 
but, as it makes holes in the skin, it in- 
jures the hide for the use of the tanner. 
It may cause some little irritation to the 
animal, as it seems to do, by their lick- 
ing the parts, but if it is desired it may 
be removed easily by pressing the bot- 
tom of the swelling and squeezing out 
the grub. If the opening is too small 
for this it may be enlarged a little-by 
cutting with the point of a small knife. 
The grubs may bé killed in their bur- 
rows by pouring in a little oil, but this 
may produce a sore by the decomposi- 
tion of the insect. It is said by the best 
entomologists that the warble-fly lays its 
eggs on the Iinirs of the cow, just as its 
relative, the horse-bot fly, does on this 
animal. And as the cow licks off the 
eggs they are taken into the stomach, 
whence they escape through the walls 
of it and fix themselves in the muscles 
of the loins, where they stay until the 
grub matures. This is said to have 
been proved by finding these grubs in 
several parts of the body of cattle on 
their way to their final resting-place. 
But cases occur in which the warble 
grub has been found in other parts of 
the body, as on the flanks, in the neck, 
and on the sides. 








Lure for Blackleg. 

R. W. Minto, of Eagleville, Cal. a 
stockraiser, states that¥salt and saltpeter, 
placed where cattle can lick it at pleas- 
ure, will cure the blackleg and prevent 
the spread of the disease among healthy 





DIGNITY OF FARMING. 


(Continued from first page.) 





into two classes: the laborers and the 
idlers—the supporters and supported ; 
the honest and dishonest. Every man 
is dishonest who lives upon the unpaid 
labor of others. All laborers should be 
brothers, and every farmer should con- 
sider every man who labors with either 
hand or brain as his brother. 

Before genius and labor formed part- 
nership there was no such thing as pros- 
perity among farmers. Every reaper 
and mower, every agricultural imple- 
ment has elevated the work of fhe farmer, 
and his vocation grows grander with 
every invention. There is a quiet in- 
dependence about the life of a farmer 
that no other business or profession can 
promisé. He goes, as it were, into part- 
nership with nature. He lives with the 
trees and flowers; he breathes the sweet 
air of the fields; there is no constant 
strain on his-mind ; his nights are filled 
with sleep and rest ; he watches his flocks 
and herds as they feed on the green 
pastures; he hears the pleasant showers 
falling upon the waving fields of grain, 
and the trees he planted in youth greet 
him with loaded fruit. 

When this country was first settled 
the pioneer farmer had many hardships 
to endure. There was nothing but 
wild beasts and wild Indians, The 
forests had been cut down and 
timber that would now be valuable 
burned up and the land cleared, and 
nothing but rude implements to work 
with. Log cabins were the best that 
could be afforded ; no roads, no schools, 
no churches; but it is hard to realize 
the improvements that have been made, 
and the time is now here when farmers 
must take a seat at the head of the 
table; and why? For the reason that 
they raise the food to feed all, the ma- 
terial to clothe all, and furnish three- 
fourths of our exports to foreign coun- 
tries. Were it not for the farmer, manu- 
factories could not be run with a profit, 
railroads would be idle, and cities crum- 
ble to dust. 


THE ARGENTINIANS. 


Something of the South American Peo- 
ple Who Are Crowding Us ig the 
World’s Markets. . 


Suddenly, we have come to take an 





interest in the people of the Argentine | 


Confederation, who, with the Russians, 
have wrecked our foregin wheat market, 
and are playing havoc with our wool. 
That they are able to do us so much 
damage in the latter article is due to the 
iniquity of the demagogs of the last 
Congress in placing wool upon the free 
list. 


The Argentine Republic occupies 


ARGENTINE FARMERS AND HOUSE, 


animals. It is mixed in the proportion | about the same latitude in the southern 


of four pounds of saltpeter to 24 pounds 
of salt, the whole being well pulverized 
and thoroughly mixed. Mr. Minto 
states that while cattle died on both 
sides of him, the only animal he lost 
was a calf that did not have access to 
the lick trough, and he considered it an 
infallible remedy. It is worth trying. 
Fattening Hogs. 

When hogs are being fattened they 
are highly fed»and have very little ex- 
ercise. Under such conditions they are 
liable. to acidity of the stomach, and 
ashes, salt, lime, and charcoal are sought 
by the hogs to correct this and answer 
the demands of the blood. No doubt 
that in lieu of these the sulphur and 
other elements of coal are sought for 
the same purpose. The pig readily 
finds out what his stomach and blood 
need “if given a chance. Many swine- 
growers have referred to this matter, 
noting that fattening hogs like fine coal. 


The Better Way. 

e Miss Coygirl—Jack Softleigh told me 
last night that I ought to accept him 
because he was willing to prove his love 
for me. ° 

Her Friend—What did you say ? 

Miss Coygirl—I said I couldn’t sgg it 
in that light. 

Her Friend—Then what did be say ? 

Miss Coygirl— Nothing. He just 
turned the light out.—Philadelphia 
Record. 











Thoughtful Child ~—_ 

“I would send you a kiss, papa,” 
wrote little Lucy, who was away on a 
visit, “ but I have been eating onions.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 


Good 


Blood in winter makes the stomach sound 
and vigorous, the heart healthy and tireless, 
the nerves strong, and the whole body full of 
vitality and vigor. Good bleod is made by 


Hood's 


_ Sarsaparilla 


The One True Blood Purifier. "$1; six for $5. 


Hood's Pilis tive, Ail drasginta, 











hemisphere that we do in the northern. 
It contains 1,125,086 square miles, or 
nearly half so much as this country, 
without Alaska. It is a vast, fertile 
plain, well-watered by streams originat- 
ing in the Andean Mountains. It has 
a population of over 3,000,000, a large 
proportion of whom are Italians, taken 
thither by the Baring Bros., and others, 
to work the cheap lands with their cheap 
labor. Over 400,000 Italians entered 
the country in five years. The illus 
tration shows a typical dwelling on the 


pampas, or plains, and typical dwellers 
in it. 





Straws. 

Ground grain is better for young ani- 
mals than the whole grain, and with the 
use of geared windmills the grinding of 
the grain is but a small item of cost. 


A young colt is easily injured, and as 
colts seem to get into the way of risks 
more than other young stock, the pasture 
should not contain deep Hitches or barb- 
wire fences where colts have free range. 


The cost of production governs the 
profit and net the prices received. Ex- 
travagance in feeding, waste of valuable 
food, and the use of stock that does not 
produce above the average, are the ob- 
ao which cause mortgages and entail 
osses. 


Scales on the farm soon pay for their 
use, as they enable the farmer to know 
whether his stock are gaining, and the 
kinds of food to use to make the greatest 
gain. Scales may be considered an 
absolute necessity if system is to be 
practiced. 


A new process for the preservation of 
green fruit during railway transit has 
been invented by a Californian. It con- 
sists in sterilizing the air in the car con- 
taining the fruit, and is said to be more 
economical than the present~refrigerat- 
ing system, and much more suctessful. 
Ordinary carg can be fitted with the ap- 
paratus for the process at small expense, 
while.the expense of the process itself’ is 
‘said to be comparatively nothing com- 
pared with the refrigerating process. 





family are. 
She—Never mind your views I’ll 
bring up the family. You go and 





bring up the coal\—Halifax Herald. 


He—My views of "bringing up at pation 1o* and 25%. 


THE MARKETS. 
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Produce. 


New York, Jan 28 —Butter—There is a fair 
demand for fresh State dairy, but held is duil. 
Fresh creamery is in liberal supply, and the de- 
mand is fair. Fancy and choice grades are 
steady, but under-grades are easy. There is a 
fuirdemand for imitation creamery both for the 
home trade and forexport. Factory is plentiful, 
but there is some demand for export. Fresh 
rolls are dull. 


pe 
State dairy, hal 
to prime, per Ib 
Eastern creamery, fancy, per Ib 
Eastern creamery, choice, per 1b 
Eastern creamery. fair to good, per lb... 
Elgin creamery, fancy, per 1b 
a eerie creamery, iresh, fancy. 
r 
Peatern creamery, choice, per 1b 
Western crexmery, ordinary to prime... 
Western creamery, Summer make, 
choice, per 1b 18ja 19 
Wegtern creamery, Summer make, fair 
UN 3 eee 14a 17 
Western factory, fresh, per Ib 2al5 
Western factory, Summer make 
Fresh rolls, choice, per tb 
Fresh rolls, ordinary te prime, per lb.... 9 a 12 


Beans and Feas—The market for beans was 
generally quiet to-day. Only afew lots of extra 
choice marrows fetched top prices. Most of the 
sales of pea beans have been at $1.30. Mediums 
are quiet, and there is very little demand for 
red kidneys, either for the domestic trade or for 
export hite kidneys are dull. California 
limas are qu:et. Green peas are steady. We 
quote: 

Beans, marrow, choice .....se0sse0es $1 45 a$l 474 
| 2p cocoee 1 0 a 1 32 
Beans, medium, choice 130 a1 324 
Beans, red kidney, choice.....-.... - 1@Mal2y 
Beans, white kidney, choice a 155 
Beans, black turtle soup 

Beans, yellow eye 

Beans, lima, California 

EE i nncencosccncuiesweeds. 660% 

Green peas, bags 


Cheese—There was a fair trade in the market 
for cheese to-day. There is a good demand for 
fancy September make, full creum cheese, and 
prices are quite firmiy maintained. There is 
also some inquiry for uné@er grades of Septem- 
ber make fullcream. Small cheeses are quite 
firm for fancy and choice. There is not much 
demand for part skims. but prices are stead}. 
Full creams are dull. We quote: 

State factory, September make, 

fancy, per pound 
State factory, fuil cream, 

choice, per pound 
State factory, September 


large, 

| make, 
small, fancy, per pound.........e06 l0ja 
Pennsylvania skims, per pound.... lia 


Dried Fruits and Nuts—Although receipts of 
evuporuted apples have not been larwe, the de- 
mand is — light, and prices area little easier. 
Sun-dried apples dull. Cores and skins are 
firm. There is a light demand for cherries. 
Respberrics ars quict. but steady. Blackberries 
and huckleberrics are dull. California fruits 
are guict. Fancy peanuts are firm. Hickory 
nuts are dull. We quote: 

Apples, evaporated, 
per pound 

Apples, evaporated, new, choice 
per pound 

Applies, evaporated, new, prime, 
per pound 

Apples, evaporated, new, common, 
por pound 

Apples, sun-dricd, sliced, new, per 
pound 

Apples, new, chopped, per pound .. 

Apples, cores and skins, new, per 
pound 

Cherries, new, per pound 

Blackberries, new, per pound 

Ruspberries, evaporated, new, per 
pound 

Ruspberrics, sun-dried, new, per 

0 ee a Te ee 
Huckleberries, new, per pound.... 
Plums, State, per pound...... 
Pluins, Sou n, damson, 

pound 
Prunes, California, 40 to 50 pound 

ORE, WE Is x oSe wcie cessed 
Prunes, Californig, 50 to 60 lb bxs, 


new, fancy, 


Va 


. 
, 








per 


Prunes, California, 60 to 70 lb bxs, 
per lb 
| Prunes, California, 70 to 80 lb bxs, 
per lb 
Prunes, California, 80 to 90 Ib bxs, 
5a 
10a 


5a 
5a 


Apricots, California, new, per Ib... 
leaches, Georgia, sun-dried, peel- 
ed, new, per Ib 
Peaches, North Carolina, sun-dried, 
pecied, new, per ID.,..... cece ssccce 
Peanuts, hand-picked, fancy, per 
Ib. 5ta. 
Peanuts, Virginia, shelled, per Ib.. a 
Peanuts, Spanish, shelled, per lb... 8 
Hickory nuts, per 5¢1b bushel..... 50 a 
Pecans, per Ib : 2ta 
Eggas—lReceipts have been liberal. and there 
is « considerable aceumulation of stock on 
hand. Tie demand is light, and this, receivers 
believe, is due to the hgh Winter prices which 
retailers continue tochargetheconsumers. Re- 
ftriverator eggs are dull. There are so few 
limed eggs on hand that they are not worth 
quoting. We quote: 
State, fresh-gathered, choice, per 


7 
17 
16 


eo & 
Pennsylvania, fresh - gathered, 
choice, per dozen 
Southern, fresh-gathered, 
per dozen 
Western, fresh-gathered, good to 
choice, per dozen -- a 16} 
Refrigerator, choice, per dozen...> Ia 15 
Kefrigerator, inferior, per cuse.... $2 50 a$8 50 
Fresh Fruits-- Fancy red apples are in fairly 
good demand, and prices are firm. Choice 
Greenings are steady, but undergrades are quite 
dull. Cape Cod cranberries are not in large 
supply, and prices are firmly maintained under 
a tair demand. New Jersey cranberries are 
steady. Florida oranges are very scarce. There 
is a fair demand for California oranges, and 
prices are maintained with confidence. We 
quote: 
Apples, Winesap, per barrel 
Apples, Baldwin, choice, per bar- 


- & 
lia 


prime, 


rel 
Apples, Baldwin, common to gvod, 
per barvel 
Avis, Greenings, choice, per bar- 
re 
Apples, Greenings 
good, per barre! .. 
Apples, Ben Davis, per double 
arrel 
Apem. Virginia, Imperial, per bar- 
Apples, Southern, red varieties, per 
barrel 
Apples, Winter fruit, inferior to 
tuir, per double-bead barrel 75 a 125 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, prime per - 
barrel 850 a 90 
Cranberries, New Jersey. per barrel. 6 00 a 7 
Oranges, Florida, faney, bright, per 
I 475 a 
Oranges, Florida, choice, per box... 4 25 a 
Oranges, Florida, :usset, per box... 3 50 
Opanees, Florida, tangerines, per 
OX 
Oranges, California, navel, per box. 2 
Oranges, California, poor to fair, 
per box 
Grape fruit, Florida, per box 
Hay and Straw—Receipts of hay have been 
larger and prices have generally declined. 
Only a few extra choice lots of hay fetch top 
prices. | Straw is somewhat easier. We quote: 


Hay, No, 1, per 100 pounds.. cocese 
Hay, No. 2. per 100 pounds.....” ..... ° 
Hay, No 3, per™@0 pounds............ 
Hay, Cloyer, per 100 pounds..........- 
Hay, clover, mixed, per 100 pounds... 
Hay, salt, per 100 pounds 
Long rye straw, per 100 poundse. 
Short rye straw, per 1CO pounds 
Oat straw, per 100 poungs...... eecsce 
Whent straw’ per 100 pounds 
Poultry and Game.—The market forlive poul- 
try was fairly active "| Live gcese and 
ducks, however, are quiet. here is a good de- 
maud for choic’, plump, live chickens, and 
rices are quite firm, but small are rather slow. 
hoice fowls readily went at top prices. There 
isa fair demand for live old roosters. Livetur- 
keys are firmer. In the market for dressed 
poultry choice Western ehickens are quite firm, 
although the demand is notlarge. Choice fowls 
are also firm. Undér grades of chickens and 
fowls are urged for sale. Turkeys are not in 
large supply. and, although the demand is 
rather light, holders are very confident and 
maintain —- as they know that many dealers 
want stock tof “up. Capons are in liberal 
ee and choice aré steady, but under gradcs 
re quite easy.\ re is a fair demand for 
choice ducks, und prices are steady, but medium 
ere quiet. Gecse are quite dull. Choice tame 
squabe vre firm. cre isa ¢ demand for 
choice undrawn partridges and prices are 
firmer. Grouse are scaree, and prices have ad- 
vanced. There is very little change in wild 
ducks. Quail are scarce and firm. There is a 
good demand for rabbits. Venison is in 
good dewand, and prices arefirm. Live pigeous 


are irmer P 

Geese, Western, per pair.......... 
Gecse. Southern. per pair .. ie 
Ducks, Western, per pair......... 
Ducks, Southern, per pair........ 
Fowls, Western. per pound...... es 
Fowls, South@rn, per pound 
Roosters, old. per pound 

Turkeys, mixed, per pound 


225 a 2 50 
50 a 2 00 
3a 3 
75 a 3 25 


00 a 2 75 
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Beecham’s pills for consti- 
Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
{ go by it. 


Annual sales more than 6,000.00 bores, 











DRESSED POULTRY. 


Chickens, State of Pennsylvania, per Ib.10 a 12 
Chickens, Western, choice, per 1b -9a10 
Chickens, Western, fair to good, per Ib.. Ta 8 
Chickens and fowis, mixed, choice, per ° 9 


per Ta 8} 
Fowls, Western, choice, per Ib.........+. 9a 9 
Fowls, Western, fair to good. per lb 

Capons, Philadelphia, large, per Ib 

( apons, Philadelphia, medium size, oak 


Capons, Western, large, per Ib.........-- 15 a 16 
Capons, Western, medium size, per Ib. a l4 
Capons, Western, small and siips, per 1b.12 a 13 
Turkeys, Michigan and Ohie, scalded, 

choice, per Ib 3 ael3t 
Turkeys, other Western, scalded, hens, 

dry-picked, choice, per 1b 
Turkeys, Western, mixed young toms 

and bevs, per Ib. 
Turkeys, Western 

picked, choice, per lb 
Turkeys, Western, fair to good, per Ib.. 
‘Turkeys, old toms, per lb Gal 
Old roosters, per ib 
Ducks, Western, choice, per Ib... al4 
Ducks, Western, fair to good, per lb .... 
Ducks, Western, inferior, per lb 6 
Geese, Western, choice, per 1b a 
Geese, Western, inferior to good, perlb. 6a 8 


Vegetables—The market for potatoes was 
quiet to-day, and prices are rather weak. Sweet 
potatoes are dull. There is not much demand 
lor domesticcabbage. Danish cabbage is firmly 
held. Choice onions are steady, but under- 
grades are very quiet. Eggplant issteady. Tur- 
nips are rather quiet. Choice celery is some- 
what firmer, but poor is dragging. Lettuce Ts 
tirmer. String beans are scarce and firm. There 
is a fair demand fcr beets. Kale and spinach 
are in light supply. Wequote: 


Potatoes, Maine, Houlton Rose, per 
double-head barre $1 62 a$l 75 
Potatoes, other Maine, 
double-head barrel 
Potatoes, Maine, Rose, per sack.. 
Pota . Maine, Hebron, per sac 
— oes, State Burbank, per 180 
s ° 
l'otatoes, State Burbank, 
Potatoes, State Rose anc 
per 180 It ” 
Potatoes, State Rose, per double- 
head barrel 1 
Potatoes, New Jersey, per 180 Ibs. 
Potatoes, New Jersey, per sack 
Potatoes, Bermuda No.1, per barret. 4 
Potatoes, Bermuda No, 2, per barrel. 2 
Sweet potatoes, New Jersey, per 
donuble-head barrel........ceceeseses 
Cabbage, Danish, per 100 
Onions, Eas'ern, white, per barrel... 1 
Onions, Eastern, red, per barrel 1 
Onions, Eastern, yellow, per barrel.. 1 
Celery, Western, large, choice per 
dozen stalks 
Celery, Western, fair to prime, per 
dozen stalks 
Celery, Western, short, per dozen 
stalks 10 
String beans, Florida, choice, per 
crate 3.00 a 3.50 
String beans, Florida, poor to prime 
per crate 
Squash, marrow. per barrel 
Squash, Hubbard, per barrel 
Lettuce, Florida, per  half-barrel 
basket 
Lettuce, Burmuda, per crate 
Spinach, Norfolk, per barrel 
Spinach, Baltimore, per barrel 
Bects, Florida, per crate 
Beets, Bermuda, per crate 
Beets. New-Orleans, per 100 bunches. 5.00 a .... 
Tomatoes, Florida, per carrier ( 
Tomatoes, F!orida, per crate 
Tomatoes, Key West, per carrier.... 
Tomatoes, Key West, per box 
Kale, Norfolk, per barrel . . 
Carrots, Bermuda, per ecrate.........- 1.00a 1. 
Parsley, Berinuda, per crate 2.00 a 2.25 
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Sundries. 

Beeswax, per pound 

Honey, State, white, clover, incomb, 
fancy, per pound 

Honey, State, white, c!over, in conrb, 
fair to good, per pound 

Honey, State, buckwheat, 
pound 

Honey, State, extracted, per pound. 

Honey, California, in comb, per 
pound 

Honey, 
pound 

Honey, Southern, 
gallon 

Maple sugar, per pound 

Maple sirup, per gallon 


Wool. 


Boston, Jan. 27.—The wool market is rather 
improved in tone and an improvement in de- 
mand is noted. The difference is, however, not 
very marked, and the strength of the reports 
from abroad has not succeeded in materially 
changing the situation. 

Ohio and Pennsylvania fleeces are in fair re- 
quest and firmly sustained. For XX prices are 
quoted up to costing 42 cents, clean. For X the 
market remains quiet. Unwashed wools and un- 
merchantable have been in fair demand and are 
tirm at 14 cents for unwashed and 16 to 16} for 
unmerchantable. We quote in this market 
Ohio X, 17418; Ohio XX 19; Ohio XX and above, 
19a-0, and No, 1, £0.21}. 

Michigan wools assrather quiet. Prices are 
stcexdy at 17al8, the wool costing 39020 clean. 

For combing wools there is little change. De- 
laines are reported as unchanged but steadily 
held with the supply light. Gawashes wools 
are in fairdemand und strous. We quote this 
week Ohio delaine, 21a22; “Michigan, 20; un- 
washed quarter-blood ggmbings, 17al9, and 
three-eighths at 17a18; washed combings we 
quote ut 21a22 for No. 1, and 21a23 for No. 2. 

Texas wools are more active. Prices are un- 
changed. We quote, clean, 20 forfine and 27a 
28 for medium Fall wools. In Spring wools, 
fine 12 months’ growth, clean, 35a36; and for six 
to cight months’ growth 34235; medium of year’s 
growth is worth 32,and six to eight months’ 
growth, 30a32. 

Oregon wools are quiet, but with values 
steady. We quote prices, clean, as follows: 
Eastern No. 1, 34035; No. 2, 32a33; valley No. 1, 
3233; and No. 2, 29a3l. 

California wools are still quiet, with dealers 
holding firmly, and the general tone strong. 
Scoured quotations are as follows: 35a36 for 
northern free 12 months, and 33u34 for eight 
months; 3:34 for southern 12 months, and 
32a38 for six and eight months. Fall wools are 
quoted at 3) for free and 4a27 for defective. 

Pulled wools are more active but no stronger. 
The tone has been favoring gy We quote 
on a scoured basis as follows: Fine A, 34a36; A 
supers, 3!a33; B supers 27a29; C supers, 23a25; 
fine combing, 32a35; western extra, 31aa2. 

There is a good demand for Territory wools 
those wiih staple being noticeably well received 
and commanding full .pricces. On the other 
wrades the buyer finds the holder quite steady 
in his views but less stiff than for the staple 
wools. We quote scoured basis Montana fine, 
35a37 ; fine medium, 33a34; medium, 31a32; Wyom- 
ing and Utah fine, 34435; fine medium, 32a33; 
medium, 30a31. 

Australiun wools have been again movin 
freely and with rather a better tone. All ad- 
vices from London report an advance in that 
market of 5c, with Americans free buyers, and 
this advunce is well substained 4 the suceeed- 
ing sales. Americans are not only active buy- 
ers but ae strongly for those parcels 
most suitable for this market, at the same time 
buying quite freely of all grades. In this mar- 
ket there has beena slight response to the firm- 
ness abroad and crossbreds are rather stronger. 
Carpet wools are firm and in fair demand. 
South American wools have been rather quiet. 

We quote the selling prices of the market for 
leading descriptions, as follows: 


California, extracted, per 


extracted, 


Cents. 
Ohio and Pennsylvanfa No. 1 fleece + Wa2le 
Ohioand lennsylvania X 17 ai8 
Ohio and Pennsylvania XX 8 a.. 
Ohio and Pennsylvania XX and above.. 19 a20 
Michigan X.........-..+. Be ctccsenses od 
Michigan No. L.......+..0+ beotsone e000 cece A | 
ST EI, Bi ratindinteetdhobses Wekte. déene 
Combing No. 3.......+: rer ee ee 
Kentucky and Ind. +-blood combing 
Kentucky and Ind. &-blood combing 
Missouri }-blood combing 
Missouri §-blood combing 
Delaine, Ohio fine. ° ae 
Delaine, Michigan fine ........... sc cbetdase 
Moutanafine ...... éo0ngees cccbbe 46gane ence 
Montana medium 
Wyoming fine eee 
eae cece 
Kans:s and Nebraska fine 
Kansas and Nebraska medium 
Georgia aves 
Texas spring medium, 12 mos............. 
‘Texas spring fine, 12 mos 
Texas spring fine, 6 to8 mos 
‘Texas spring medium, 6 to 8 mos.... 
Texus fall 
Kentucky }-blood clothing...:....... egee 
Kentucky }-blood clothin 
Unwashed fine Ohio and 
Unmerchantable Ohio......... 
Unmerchantable Michigan 
Lambs su 
Super pulle 
Extra pulled.... 
Western super.. 
California —s 
California fall.. 


| Oregon east 
, Oregon fancy. ..... 
; Oregon fine valleys .. 


ium valle 


Port Phili 
Adelaide... 

New Zealand clothing........ 
a 5 “ _ eross-bred fine 


Oregon 
Montevideo 
Australian, 


Ga t ls, Al 

rpet wools, Alep 

- — Begdad 
China 


Donskoigombing ........ : 

East Iudia whoas 
Georgian...... dansoe ebeccess 
Khorassan :.... ecceces covese 
Valparaigo........00sse0e0e 10 all 


New Yorg, Jan. 27.—Sé@me increase of busi- 
ness and considerable addition to tentative in- 
quiry has brought out a more cheerful expres- 
sion of views again, and, although not activ 
the market shows. on the whole, 
tone. - Holders oe cases still 

cs a5 a mulating factor, 
the apparent eucouragement in the 


seesegece 


news refuse to allow concessions. while buyers 
seem a little more inclined to negotiate up to 
the notch of early requirements at least, and in 
exceptional cases have shown a disposition to 
anticipate wants where the progress of the sea- 
son suggests the propriety of absorbing any- 
thing that may show up purticularly desirable. 
While there is an increase of custom and more 
hopea for the record of current conditions can- 
not bea fair one if allowed to convey impression 
that manufacturers are coming into market 
generally and investin, with confidence. 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 27.—The market is rather 
more active for domestic wools, but without 
market features. A good demand for pulled 
wools is reported with chance for placing quite 
a large quantity at former rates, but that is 
does not suit pullers, who are quite generally 
imbued with the idea that their product is worth 
more money and are making a strong effort to 
getit. There has been considerable attention 
given Texas wools also. 


“ Grain. 


New York, Jan. 30—Wheat—Spot strong; No. 
2 red, store and elevator, T7ta‘7i f. o b., T9a79} 
nfioat; No. 1 Northern, f. o. b., afloat; No.1 
hard, 764 f. o. b. afloat--Options opened stronger 
on cables; quickly declined under realizing and 
liberal short selling, but turned strong, and 
advanced the rest of the day, influenced by 
pronounced bull sentiment, better cables, re- 
ported big export demand at Minneapolis, 
active short covering, and local export buying, 
and closed jal net higher. No.2 red January, 
734: March, 73}aT4a closed 744; May, Tliai=t, 
closed 72¢; June, 70ja72%, closed 714; July, 70ja723, 
closed 71%. 

Corn—Spot firm ; No, 2, 36} elevator. 37+ afloat; 
steamer mixed, 35} nominal. Options opened 
firm and advanced on bad roads West, a heavy 
falling off in the movement and covering, and 
closed ¢afc. higher. January,; . closed 363; 
February, 360364, clo-ed 36%; ay, 3}a36i, 
closed 364; July, 874a37}, closed 37}. 

Oats—Spot quiet; 
No. 3, 24; No. 2 white. 26a263; No. 3 white, 25; 
track white, 26a28}. Options quiet and only 
fairly — January closed tc. higher, and 
other months unchanged. January closed 25; 
February closed 24$; March closed 25; May, 25ta- 
254, closed 254. 


CnrIcAGo, Jan. 30.—The following shows the 
range of prices: 


Open. High. Low. Close. 


65 
645 


66t 


644 65% 


654 


30 


Cotton. 


New York, Jan. 30.—The cotton market open- 
ed fairly active at an advance of 3a5 points, and 
closed steady at from unchan to a net ad- 
vance of 7 poirf®s. There were a few buying 
ord-rs in the morning from outside parties, but 
as a rule trading was confined to local ventures 
of'n sca'per order. There continues to bea gen- 
eral lack of confidence as to the business out- 
look at large, and speculation hangs fire. The 
fact that receipts at New Orleans to-morrow are 
estimated at 8,000 10 10,000 bales led to some 
liquidation in the afternoon, with German 
houses still leading the selling. Advices from 
the South indicate exceptional preparations 
for the next crop, with some localities predict- 
ing an increase of 25 to 30 per cent. in the acre- 
age to be devoted to cotton. 


Live Stock. 


CrIcAGOoO’ Jan. 30.—Cattle—Trade was slow at 

esterday’s decline, the mild weather having a 

ad effect on the demand. Common to strict] 
clBice native beeves were salable at 3.20a4.65, 
with the greater part of the sales at 3.75a4 35; 
butchers’ stuff sold better than good beef 
cattle, and cows and heifers sold largely be- 
tween 2.00 and 3.35. Fat bulls were less active. 
Calves were not any plentier, and choice ones 
readily sold at firm prices. The stockers and 
feeder trade wasslow, and prices were not quite 
so high as a few days ago. Texas cattle were 
weak, with few choice lots offered. 

Hogs—A good many were left over from 
yesterday, aud with heavier receipts than usual 
to-day packers managed to force prices about 
de. lower. Common to choiee droves sold at 
2 9524.20 and a few fetching 4 22}, with the bulk 
of the sales at 4.10a4 15. ; 
hogs sold at 4.25 The demand improved Ister in 
the day, and a stronger feeling was manifested. 
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W. L. DoucLas 


$3. SHOE *Woklo:"* 


If you pay $4 to $6 for shoes, ex- $ 
amine the W.L. Douglas Shoe, and 3 
see what a good shoe you can buy for a 
OVER 100 STYLES AND WIDTHS, 
CONGRESS, BUTTON, 


and LACE, made fn all 


Jectoad 


No. 2, 25; No. 2 delivered, 26; | 


A year ago the best | 


a lalty of Bpflepgy: 
_ d 
any living Physician ; his success is none ireh— 
have heard of cases of 20 years’standing cnredby 

He publishesa valuable work on this disens AL 
sends with a large bottle of his absolute ve which 
any sufferer who may send theit P.0 «, iE: 
dress. We advise anyone wish, gac = toe 

Prof. W. H. PEEKE, F.D.,4 Cedar st, New oe 
eon shi ony 
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Worse Than Rum, | 


( Indigestion Spoils more 
lives than rum. But you 
think you have“ malaria” 4 
or “grip,” or something | 
worse. The trouble js all 
in the digestive tract 
» Ripans Tabules bring q 
> sort of Millennium with J 
them. One gives relief, 
and their habitual use | 
keeps the whole 
in tone. 


b 
System 


Ripans Tabules: Sold by druve or he . 
if the price (50 cents a box) is Ihe P Fw 
7 Chemical Company, No _ pans 


Sample vial WW cents, Sty New 
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TENT: 

COPYRIGHTS, aa 
For information and free Hand!wok » rite to 

& CO., 361 Broapway, New y RR 
Oldest bureau for securing patents 
Every patent taken out by us is brouc) 
the public by a notice given free of; harge in the 


Seentitie American 


Largest circulation of any scientific par. 
orld lendidiy illustrated,  ietcilinens 
man should be without it. Weekly, 83.0048 
ar; $1.50 six month. Address, MUNN" &’ Oo, 
BLISHERS, 361 Broadway, New York City,” 


LOOD POISON 
A CIA 





ors) rT! 
LTY Primary, Reg 
ondary or 

tiary BLOOD POISON permanent 
eured in 15 t035 days. Youcan be treated ag 
home for same price nner sume guarage 
ty. Ifyou prefer to come here ve willcone 
tract to pay railroad gareand hotel billsang 
pony oe we fail to cure. If you have taken mege 
cury, iodide potash, and stiil have aches and 
ains, Mucous Patches in mouth, Sore Throat, 
imples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Mair or Eyebrows fallin 
out, it is this Secondary BLOOD POISOS 
we guarantee to cure. We solicit the most obstle 
nate cases and challenge the world fora 
case we cannot cure. This disease has always 
baffled the skill of the most emiment physle 
cians. $500,000 capital behind our unconde 
tional guaranty. Absolute proofs sent sealed on 
applicatwon. Address COOK REMEDY CO, 
307 Masonic Temple, CHICAGO, ILL, |, 


When writing mention this paper 
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e or hand, 
Liverand) 
weak and) 
or advert 


HE Electricity 
batteris | 
through your ta 
Cures Rheumatist 
Kidney direase, 
lame hack, et 
: Z purposes we will g 
BELT FREE to 

t ocality 


PrP. S.—Send 


stamp for I[llustr 
Watches, Clocks, 


oxue 0 
Silverware, ) ecters, Sew 
ing Machines, Bieycles, Fire Arn Lnstrae 
ments, Rubber Door Mats, ¢ ly pewritergy 
Scales, Fountain Pens, Hangins Lamy OTHER 
GOODS; aiso English Pug Dogs, Pointers, Angora Cats 
Kte. 
When writing mention this paper. 
— rt 
WE WILL & G! 
Mm SELL VOL ip UGS 
THE Best 1: 

C: Surry, Phieton, Spring 
Wagon, Harivess or Saddle 
in the world at Lowest 
WholesalePrices Ship 


oe 
r on wd CLO. D. anywhere to 
Gis PRN! rone with privilege of 
KAY examination. € All goods 
guaranteed as represented or money refunded. Send 
for large illustrated catalogue and testimonials Free 
Write today address(in full)\CASH BUYERS’ UNION 
158 West VanBuren Street, B-75, Chicago Ili 


When writing mention this pay» 





kinds of the best 
leather by skilled work- 
men. We 
make and 
sell more 
$3 Shoes 
than any 
“ ether 
manufacturer in the world. 


None genuine unless name and 
price is stamped on the bottom. 


Ask your dealer for our 85, 
84, $3.50, 82.50, 82.25 Shoes. 
$2.50, S2 and $1.75 for boys. 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send to fac- 
tory, enclosing price and 36 cents 
to pay carriage. State kind, style 
of toe ¢eap or plain), size a 
width. Our Custom Dept. will fill 
your order. Send for new Illus- 
trated Catalogue to Box M. 


W, L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


ARMS & LEGS, 
' 2 4 RUBBER HANDS & FEET. 
The w#ost Natural. Com’ortable & 
Durable. Over 15,000 in use. 
Kew Patents & ‘mportant Improves 
ment. U. S. Gov't Manufacturer. 

Illustrated bool f 130 pages 
formula for men uring sent ee 
. A. MARKS, 
* 701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
When writing mention this paper. 


(GENUINE POLICE SAF 


The Only Genuine Antomatic Revolver 
Ever Sold at $2.44. © sate 
fall or Se 7 ete 


te 
ae 


volver, the most effective end veliahle weapon aver 
> ) 


| momey 
flew . # ing Cow 
fly ACTURING 
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™ Columbia 


Bicycle 


Pad Calendar 


For 1896 


YOU NEED IT. 


A Desk Calendar is a necessit 
convenient kind of storehouse mem- 
oranda. The Columbia Desk Calendar 
is omest 


test and hands of 
of dainty pen sketches and entertain 
thoughts on outdoor exercise and 
casi liy inds you of the superb 
A Kz c-- t object = 
ou won't o 
that, of course. The Calendar will be 
mailed for five 2-cent stamps. 
Address Calendar Department, 
POPE MANUFACTURING COQ., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


WINTER WORK 


for ¥@W and all live men 


and women, selling the 

ABNOLO.. FLEAM .GOOKER, 

| and fast sellers. Big Prefits, exclusive territory. 
Sam; at wh lesale. Write tor terms. 


JT CASTLE & CO., 56 Eim St., ROCHESTER,N.Y. 
When writing mention this paper. 
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ee at % of sympeome: are 


ment. eeby mal & Sons, aaa. 
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IMPORTANT 
PUBLICATIONS 


Containing "Matters of Greab 
Value to all Interested in the 
History of the War. 


_—~o 


STATISTICS OF THE WA. A ee 
pamphlet, containing tables \ mmpiled fro 
the Records of the War Department, givieg 
the number of men who eniisicd trom <= 
State under the different calls ©! or 
Lincoln for Troops, the strength « 7 
Union Army at Various |)ates, the = 
Nomber of Enlistments, the Pro an 
Strength of the Conlederate Army, 
Price 5 cents. 

WORDS OF 
pam phiet, giving in compact ee 
Lincolw’s Address at Gettysburz, ves : 
Inaugural, and many other 0 ot — 
striking utterances, which *) : 7 
the hearts of the people, and wi! ¥ ee 
ured and quoted by thew rd loug 4 

ion endures. Priced ceuts 
NAISCELLA NEOUS MEMORANDA, 
16-page pamphiet, giving 4 great variet 
interesting facts and figures re'?" ng a ont 
war, and never before coliccted into a 
publication. Price 5 eents. HEU. 4 


JINCOLN A 16-page 
” form Presiden 


HISTORY OF SLAVERY !% 
By John McElroy. With Date of 
tion, Progress of —— n, 

itation and Final Abolition — 
ASTHE MONROE DOCTRINE. ree No 
Monroe and His Doctrine ” is the title of 
6 of THE NATIONAL TRIBUNE I 
contains : The Biography o! Presid 
with a portrait and other illustrat 
text of the ‘‘ Monroe Doctrine, @"" 
by its author, and a history of t! be 
stances surrounding its announcel toe, 
letter of Secretary Viney Lard nee 3 
in which the position of t he Uni ed 
fally expounded ; Lord Salisb = x 
President Cleveland’s recent mie"™'s 

on the subject ; a map 0 
South America under ap 

id. for 5 cents, or six for +) Ch 
art these are sent postpsid le any 
on receipt of price. Address ” 

Tur National | RIB * 06 
4729 New York Ave, Washing'™ 
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method there is no flow of blood, but 

the blood is allowed to run into the 

head, which is kept carefully hanging 
down until after the bird is plucked. 

7 a —— : 

A House for Seventy-five Fowls. 


An inexpensive and convenient house 
for .75 fowls is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration (Fig. 1). A 
floor plan is given in Fig. 2, showing the 
inside arrangement, from which it will 


FIG. 1. PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF 
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Cacklings. 

* ‘imesa week feed cooked 
® with ground grain in 
the! 

( ineal or meat scrapé, 
sh nd oats, if fed to hens 

: ‘3 pens, will insure 
- tion. 

" one rich in egg ma- 
bi rtain per cent. of an- 
inal food, craps, meat meal, or 
fod of! e be given daily. One 
aint t | of cooked food is 
t 
Ci 

Get the hens into healthy growing con- 
ii , if necessary, to remove 
ar adding to, if poor. In 
the | , feed only on cooked 
- its or bran; in the lat- 
+ Pil. 

One buyer and shipper of turkeys in 
Lancaster, | killed 11,800 turkeys, 
ore ,J00 pounds, during the 

- Thank | Christmas season last 


wer, several other turkey 
| who each did an 


Winter? 
they eat them off. 
the better if not annoyed 

of one until they are 
It is like- 
p any of the three- 
ck. 


ter egg-food than equal 
ound corn and oats 
bushel of which is 
rts of oil-meal. The 


Cut off their 


deal I 1lCe, 
" a) sf ¢ i 55. 
; Clea ry quarters are the price 
; af | ck. <All nest boxes 
; and roosts i he made movable for 
conve? | effectiveness on cleans- 
; ing ( ] the ground floors should 
: be ra casionally spaded-up, to 
4 rel irtiul etiect of the daily 
‘ ; 
" depo! 
° an . . 
, Whi e of feeding a job lot of 
a ! 
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y spring. 
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ual meat seraps and 


Invrate, 


ickens are placed in a 
| on asmall plot, every 
nd every weed will be 
\\ en hens are confined in 

oon clean and bare of 

‘len the hens are on a 
thie destroy thousands of 
ich is not so noticeable, 
-s, the case. 





a as been unjustly cen- 
eggs in the nest while 
the nests are made so 
sides so steep that the 
nter, and the hen can- 
he should for incuba- 
ave easily broken under 
s, and the hen is 
shortsightedness of her 
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poultry have the 
h that they can stand 

are cruel and there is 
cation. For tke same 
crerowd, A fine coop 
epreciated if a number 
them; keep them 

rive to have them arrive 
middle of the week ; 
toward the last of the 
‘onday there is some stock 
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kf ; 7 
. ~uturday, usually. Nor 
aon od day to sell poultry. 
lt is ¢ 

.. n to recommend oats as 
or? ~ . 

. . feeds for laying hens, 
We hay — 

wy er made this an exclus- 





ut diminishing egg pro- 
everal days thereafter. 
we have found best to 
is whole wheat, adding 
ther a little corn and a 
Poultry never require 
Chey will grind any grain 
, and the.exercise of the 
‘ed to do this keeps the 
_ Probably the large pro- 
! in oats causes it to be 
round than other grains. 





ther n 
The feed + 
Bake hens 
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M-thod of Killing Fowls. 
: ‘hod of killing chickens 
gi |‘! duced abroad. Instead of 
= Diccling, eutting the head off, 
= the fowl in the left hand 
‘utching the points of the 
tthe fowl from flapping. 
\l up, the head hanging 
ith the right hand he 
|, catehing the neck be- 
t and third fingers, the 
t on the face. The fingers 
adh the head, but must feel 
+ at ' back of the head firmly. 
». used by lifting the left hand 
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a: ‘own the right with a quick 
Tay , Jisloeating the neck at the 
Death, ; Where it joins the head. 
th js 


‘nstantanecus if done proper- 
i, ||" be told by feeling the neck, 
mine \o be quite soft and entire- 

4ched from the head, so that 

P Ig hothing but flesh and skin be- 
the thumb and finger. By this 


Which, Ca 







The | 


ed hen fed such a ra- | 


t will not lay eggs in | 


be seen that the outside door opens into 
a hallway that communicates with all 
four of the pens, but takes floor space 
from only two of them. No one who has 
| experienced the convenience and the 

cleanliness of having a hallway in the 
| poultry quarters will ever build a house 
| without one, as very much of the work 
of caring for the fowls can be done in 
the hall, without entering the pens. The 
size of this house allows about 10 square 
feet to each fowl, which experience has 
shown is little enough if the best results 
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FIG. 
| are aimed at, unless the climate is such 
that the poultry can run out of doors 
nearly the whole year round. In this case 
>a hundred, or even more, could well be 
accommodated. Let the side with wiu- 
dows front toward the southeast, and 
| have, if desired, a small window in each 
end, to catch the early morning sun and 
the late afternoon sun of Winter.— 
American Agriculturist. 
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FLOOR PLAN. 
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Good Suggestions. 

No farmer can expect to be successful 
with poultry unless he knows what he is 
doing. He may be gaining .or losing, 
according to circumstances, and if the 
| exact condition-of affairs could be known 
it would largely serve to guard against 
mistakes or assist in increasing the re- 
ceipts) Every farmer and poultryman 
should keep an exact account of every 
dollar expended and received. By so 
doing the hens will show what they have 
done for every week and month in the 
year, and the prices will partially enable 
one to know what the market may be 
the corresponding period of the next 
year. It is much easier to keep an ac- 
count with the hens than with the larger 
stock, as there are usually daily receipts 
of ezgs, which need only be counted and 
entered, while the food can be measured 
in bulk and fed out until it is consumed. 
We believe that if farmers would keep 
| strict accounts with their fowls they 
would be surprised at the profit derived 
in proportion to capital invested, and 
there is no better time to begin than at 
present, when the new year is just be- 
ginning, and when the accounts could 
be kept by one of the younger members 
of the family. 

Some of the strongest advocates of 
the keeping of broods for producing 
choice table fowls maintain that a fowl 
should have yellow legs to find favor 
with buyers, which is partially true, but 
if some entérprising poultryman would 
make an attempt to raise choice fowls 
by using the Games or Dorkings and 
building up a special market for them 
on quality, he would meet with excel- 
lent success, yet the Dorkings and near- 
ly all of the Gameg have legs other than 
yellow. Where the mistake is made 
is in the endeavor to select a breed that 
will prove good layers and also possess 
all the desirable qualities for the table ; 
but while some breeds do combine both 
desirable qualities to a certain extent, 
yet such breeds as Dorkings and Games 
do not rank among the -best layers. 
There will never be a reputation gained 
by any farmer for extra choice table 
fowls until he is willing to ¢xpect fewer 
eggs from such, What we mean by 
table fowls are those better than the or- 
dinary “market” poultry. There is an 
opening for producing something extra 
choice, and the prices will be easily se- 
cured for such stock on the sta!!s— 
Mirror and Farmer. , 














Rearing Turkeys. 

The turkey is the most profitable of all 
poultry when managed rightly, but it 
needs much care and skill,* gathered 
through experience, to succeed - with 
them. -There are several kinds, but the 
best, unquestionably, is the bronze breed, 
which has some of the blood of the wild 
turkey in it and grows toa size of twenty 
to forty pounds when full grown, which 
is. at three years. - The color of this bird 
isa beautiful bronze-black that. gives 

-colored or reddish reflections in 
the sunlight. ‘The ordinary brood will 
number from twelve to fifteen, and, if 
kept on clean ground and housed in 
_and clean, and 
right foods, such as buck- 
{ wheat, 
| chopped 











pure water and sheltered from cold 
rains, will give little trouble to rear the 
whole of them. At first the chicks will 
need some fine and nutritious food, such 
as a baked corneake, with eggs in it, 
given cold; but after three days they 
will take the cracked grain freely. 
Overteeding is the parent of all the ills 
these birds are subject to, especially until 
they are three months old, when, with a 
good range, they will feed themselves. 





Shipping Live Poultry. 
Country shippers ought to pay more 
attention to the condition of their coops 
before using. Considerable stock is lost 
by shipping in wornoat coops which 
come apart in transit if roughly handled, 
as sometimes happens. Every coop 


- 


INEXPENSIVE POULTRY HOUSE. 


should be carefully examined, and all 
bottoms and cleats securely nailed. The 
coop should be strong, but light; heavy 
wood is unnecessary if long nails are 
used. They should not be so large as to 
render handling difficult. 

The coops should be high enough to 
allow the poultry to stand easily upright, 
and should not be overcrowded. Too 
close packing and too low coops are 
cruel and cause loss by suffocation. 
Hens and roosters should be shipped 
seperately whenever possible. All poul- 
try for market should be well fattened, 
and should be fed lightly before being 
placed in the coop, if it reach its desti- 
nation the day after shipping. From 
more distant points provision must be 
made for feeding and watering in tran- 
sit. At the beginning of their journey 
they should be fed lightly, as overfeed- 
ing at such time makes the birds sick 
aud dumpish and unfit for the fatigue 
of travel. 

After the first day or two, when the 
poultry have become accustomed to their 
new quarters, the supply of food should 
be increased. All these things should 
be considered and every care exercised 
to have the birds arrive in the best pos- 
sible condition, so that they may sell 
readily at the highest prices. It is only 
good stock that really pays. The ship- 
per who does not get the best market 
price for his stock should consider seri- 
ously where the fault really lies. 


2 
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Save the Hen Manure. 


Few farmers appreciate the loss they 
undergo in permitting this valuable 
fertilizer to go to waste. It is strange— 
passing strange. When properly pre- 
pared this fertilizer, for certain pur 
poses, is neither surpassed por equalled 
by any high-priced commercial phos- 
phate; and yet! Poultrymen and 
farmers, save this and all other ma- 
nure—and return it to the land from 
whence it came to replenish and. renew 
its fertility. When properly applied to 
corn and other special crops at plant- 
ing-time it always gives the very best of 
satisfaction ; and the experience of those 
who have used it is that it is far ahead 
of any other fertilizer that can be 
bought in the market at $40 per ton. 

Among farmers there is a difference 
in the manner which this home-made 
fertilizer. shall be mixed and applied. 
But the present opinion of those who 
have tried it for some time is that equal 
parts of hen manure and plaster should 
be well mixed together and applied on 
the hill as soon after planting as it can 
be conveniently done. Some have tried 
mixing ashes with the hen manure, but 
after a trial are well convinced that 
this is wrong, as the ashes do more hurt 
than good; they weaken the mixture 
by letting much of its valuable proper- 
ties escape in the atmosphere, Again, 
others have applied a mixture of plaster, 
manure and salt, a small handful on 
the hill, and the corn dropped on it. 
But when this is done care must be 
used or it will prove too strong for the 
corn. It may be placed so close to the 
corn as to injure the germ so that the 
seed may not sprout. 

I once saw a neighbor apply about a 
quart of hen manure, as an experiment, 
to some cabbage plants that he was set- 
ting out, which his brother said would 
surely kill them, but it did not; on the 
contrary, it made them grow very finely, 
and he had a very fine lot of cabbage; 
some of his neighbors had “nary” a 
one, although their gardens were in 
other respects equally as good. Let me 
add that convenience in cleening out is 
an important thing, as this matter should 
be attended to daily. Provide asmooth 
and level platform beneath the roost, 
and keep the floor of the poultry-house 
well covered with sand or some like sub- 
stance.—W. M. Barnum in National 
Stockman. 


The American —breeds—Plymouth 
Rocks, Wyandottes and Javas—still 
head the list as the general purpose 
fowls, although there are other varieties 
which are heavier, but do‘lay as well. — 

















Consumption Cured. 


hysician, retired from practice, bad 
is hands by an East India missionary 





An old 
placed in i 
the formula of asimple vegetable remedy ior 
the speedy and permanentcure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and ali. Threat 
and Lung Affections, also a ype and radical 
cure for nervous debility and all Neryous Com- 
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THE *PIARY. 


Hummings. 

Among the Greeks and Romans honey 
had a place in the worship of the gods 
at ceremonial feasis and funeral rites. 

Never disturb the bees during the 
Winter unless absolutely necessary. 
Quiet is one of the esseutials of successful 
wintering. ; 








One way of making a nice entrance to 
the hives for the Winter is to spread 
sawdust over a considerable surface in 
front of the hives and fill up level to the 
entrance. 


The red raspberry is a good honey 
plant, the flowers lasting three or four 
weeks, and furnishing a honey that is 
excellent in quality, while the: berries 
prove better and more abundant if bees 
visit them frequently. 


Honey vinegar is far superior to cider 
vinegar, better than all chemical vine- 
gars, and does not corrode as other vine- 
gars do. Take one gallon of soft water 
to one pound of extracted honey, put in 
a keg and let it set in the sun for a few 
months; the older it gets, the better. 

Coughing may be quickly relieved by 
mixing barley-water with honey and the 
juice of lemons, and drinking it warm, 
and a good gargle can be made of sage 
tea sweetened with honey. 


What farmers are looking for to-day 
is something that will yield an income 
outside of their farms. Bees would make 
quite an addition to the income of the 
farmer, and this would be received from 
what is going to waste every year. 

More bees are being lost on account of 
bad food, or none at all, than from all 
other causes combined, especially in 
Winter; for there is no factor so im- 
portant as the matter of food, and it is 
one often neglected. 


The American Bee-Keeper gives the 
following directions for making candy 
for bees: Two pounds of granulated 
sugar; boil until it will crack when 
dropped in cold water; then remove 
from the fire and stir in one pound of 
good extracted honey; then stir until 
it creams, and you will have candy that 
the bees can use in any kind of weather. 


The Arizona Territorial prison man- 
agement has embarked in a bee-keeping 
experiment, in which’the prisoners will 
be employed. An apiary with 25 stands 
of bees has been installéd, and it is ex- 
pected that the business will be very 
profitable. A single hive at the prison 


| is said to have last 'yeat produced 200 


pounds of honey. ' | 


Fruit-growers, as & ‘class, are fast be- 
ginning to realize the intportance of the 
work done by bees: im the successful 
pollenation of blossdms, although there 


| are some who have not studied the laws 


of nature in this direction who claim 
that bees injure fruit, by;taking the nec- 
tar from the blossdm: ,; also that they 
destroy ripe fruit. That these charges 
are false are easily proven. by studying 
the nature of the bee and blossom. 





The Star Bee Escape. 


For several years a number of de- 
vices for clearing bees from the super 
cases, after being taken from the 
hive, have been upon the market. One 
principle is involved in all the ordinary 
makes, viz., to allow the bees to go out 
through a little door, which would close 
behind them, and their entrance could 
not again be secured.’ In this way the 
bees leave the hive without any trouble 
or damage tothe honey. Practical bee- 
keepers have used bee escapes until their 
use is indispensable to successful apicul- 
ture, 

One objection to the ordinary escapes, 
like the Porter, is its very limited capac- 
ity, having but one door by which bees 
are allowed to go through, and, of course, 
one bee atatime. We had the pleasure 
of examining a new escape, invented by 
one of our brother bee-keepers, Mr. 
Jardine. He has had it tried by several 
of our most prominent and practical 
bee-keepers in the United States, and 
every report is flatteringly favorable. 
Our readers can easily see that reason 
could but recommend it. In the first 
place, we all know the principle of allow- 
ing the bees to go out through an en- 
trance which will not allow them to 
return will work, as that has been re- 
peatedly tried. If bees can go out 
through one door in a certain length 
of time, it is but reasonable to think 
that the same quantity of bees will go 
out through six holes in much less time 
than through one. I do not attempt to 
say that they will go out in one-sixth of 
the time required to dispose of them 
through a single hole; but we dare say 
the six holes will perform the work in 
one-fourth to one-fifth. of the time re- 
quired by an ordinary gingle-hole escape. 








BoeR™ “i 
Now, our new star. bee escape is 
with’six holes; each one is fitted with a 


made 


little door or spring closure. (Made 
both ways.) The large entrance hole 
is one and one-quarter inches in circum- 
ference at the bottom. 

The top is one solid round board or 
tin; the bottom is the ‘same, except the 
round hole in the center, then the star 
shape partitions are pat in between-th 
two thin boards. ao 

We consider this new invention worthy 
of notice and trial by all “u 


Bee Products. 
' WAX MAKING. 

There is an idea prevalent, originating 
perhaps equally ‘from the hasty observa- 
tions of the unitiated_and the careless 
expressions of bee men who know better, 
that there are two products of the bee, 
namely, honey and wax. ‘The first is 
gathered into a “crop” or honey-sack 
and conveyed to the hive. The second 
form beneath the abdomen in wax 
pockets, of which there are eight, and 
appear in the form of little scales. These 
may frequently be seen upon the bees in 
the field, though theré was once a tradi- 
tion that a bee engaged in honey gath- 
ering did not possessthem. These scales 
are loosened by the claws carried forward | 
by the anterior legs to the mouth, where 
they are “worked ovesx” mixed with 
saliva, and after a process of kneeding, 
become the wax for comb building. 

Formerly—perhaps on account of a 
similarity in color—the pollen carried 
in upon the legs of bees was thought 
even by scientists and professional bee- 
men to be the wax, and from this erro- 
neous idea has sprung a popular careless 
habit of designating these pollen pellets 
as wax balls. This is not only a com- 
mon error of those ignorant upon the 
subject, but.is frequently made by those 
who know better but carelessly allow 
themselves to fall into an incorrect 
speech through its popular usage. 

BEE GLUE. 

Still another bee product is propolis, 
or bee glue. This is used to fasten combs 
in place, fill up places too small for the 
admission of cells, occasionally to con- 
tract the entrance when too large, and 
not infrequently to cover some for- 
eign substance too large or heavy to be 
removed from the hive. This is also 
collected like pollen, the source of sup- 
ply being the gum of various trees, the 
sticky substance often seen glistening 
on the buds of the hickory and other 
trees, and similar sources.— Gardening. 








Wasps Commit Suicide. 

A short time ago M. Henry, a 
Frenchman, being curious to see the ef- | 
fect of benzine on a wasp, put some of 
it under a glass in which a wasp was 
imprisoned. ‘The wasp immediately 
showed signs of great annoyance and 
anger, darting at a piece of paper which | 
had introduced the benzine into his cell. 
‘By-and-by he seems to have given up 
the unequal contest in despair, for he 
lay down on his back, and bending up 
his abdomen, planted his sting thrice 
into his body, and then died. M. Henry 
allowed his scientific interest to over- 
come his humanity so far as to repeat 
the experiment with three wasps, only 
to find that the other two did likewise. 
He is, therefore, of opinion that wasps, 
under desperate circumstances, commit 
suicide. 


$250 Offered Tomato Growers. 

A prize of $250 is offered by the proprietors 
of the Fairview Seed Farm, Rose Hill, N. Y., 
to the person who sends them ripe tomatoes 
grown in the least number of days, from the 
seed of their Early Temato. Full instructions 
are given with packages of seed, which will be 
sent, together with a package each of All 
Head Early and Sure Head Cabbage and 
Japanese Climbing Cucumber, ear of Tom 
Thumb Pop Corn, one Early Fortune Potato 
and large 1896 Seed Catalog, for 25 cents. 

Mexican Prickly Poppy. 

Eprrork AMERICAN FarMER: In- 
closed is a specimen of a white flower 
with yellow center. Blooms early in 
the Spring, and continues to bloom un- 


til frost comes. When broken, a yellow 











fluid exudes from the stem, It is not 
good for bouquets, but very handsome as 
a plant. It lives through the Winter 
out of doors and comes up early in the 
Spring. . It requires two years to mature 
after the seeds are planted inthe Fall; 
or this is the experience we have had 
with this one: Can you give us the 
name of the plant ?—M. C., Utica, Neb. 

[The speciinen sent is the Mexican 
Prickly Poppy, Argemone Mexicana, 
from argema, a cataract of the eye; in 
reference to its medicinal qualities. 
Natural Order, Papaveraceae. 

It is a hardy annual from Mexico, of 
the easiest culture. The plants spread- 
ing widely, require a good deal of room 
to look handsome, The seed of the 
Argemone Mexicana is the Fico del_In- 
ferno (Infernal Fig) of the Spaniards ; 
it is a powerful narcotit, especially if 
smoked. with tobacco.—Epitor AMERI- 
cAN FarMER.] 





“THE SOUTHLAND QUEEN.” 
You tto know what you are missing by not 
reading 


thiand Queen, the only’ Bee-Journal,, 
South; and the only benno | 
schoo! known, is taught by the WORLD RENO 
teacher,gMra, Jennie Atchley, th s columns. 
How to raise queens, bees, and honey, and in fact how 
to make bee-k ng a success is taught in the school. 
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| scientifically. Before 20 years had passed 
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ORANGES IN CALIFORNIA. 


Immensely Profitable When all the 
Conditions are Favorable. 
[Correspondence from Pomona, Cal.] 

The orange will bear five or six 
degrees of frost if for a very .short 
duration, but if such temperature con- 
tinues for several hours, or occurs 
several nights in suceession, the fruit 
will be injured, and young nursery 
stock affected, though the trees may. not 
suffer. There is no absolutely frostless 
locality, as the two past seasons have 
fully demonstrated, and the better the 
situation in that respect the better for 
the purse of the grower. The extent 
of injury resulting from the temperature 
of 25° Fahrenheit, or lower, will be 
largely governed by the condition of the 
trees, whether dormant or growing, and 
of the soil, whether wet or dry. It is 
always colder on the lowest soil, and 
even in the most favored districts the 
higher grounds are perferable. An 
abundance of water for irrigation and a 
warm, dry climate, as nearly free from 
frost and fog as possible, is of more im- 
portance than soil, though poor, heavy 
soils or land where water is very near 
the surface, so that the roots stand in 
excessive moisture, should be avoided. 

The cost and profitableness of a grove 
vary according tq location, expense of 
preparing the ground, varieties planted, 
system of irrigation and cultivation, and 
skill in handling and disposing of fruit. 
Climate, soil, and water must be supple- 
mented by intelligent and well-directed 
care to insure success. Pomona furnishes 
an excellent example of the results when 
all these conditions combine, aud orange 
culture is pursued systematically and 


5,000 people resided on 6,000 acres of 
land, and had an income from fruits of 
$1,500,000 a year. The older orchards 


acre, though a number of those who own 
the best groves consider that there is no 
better investment for a reliable income, 
and are not offering them at any price. 
Seventeen reports on oranges sent by 
Pomona to the Los Angeles District Ag- 
ricultural Association in 1894 showed 
an average cost per year for cultivation, 
irrigation, and fertilization to be $41.37 
per acre, and a net profit of $305.77. 

First-class budded trees will begin 
bearing the third year. It is not un- 
common for four-year-old navels to yield 
a box of oranges to the tree, and at five 
years they will net $270 per acre. At 
10 years old they are in good bearing, 
though neither they nor the seedlings 
are considered in full bearing before 20 
years. As none of the California budded 
orchards have -reaehed that age, it can- 
not be determined what their maximum 
yield may be, but the fruit from the 
oldest trees has sold for as high as $1,600 
per acre. 

The following table gives the cost of 
a navel orchard in the Pomona Valley, 
if all the work is hired, up to the time 
when it becomes profitable, though the 
price of land varies so much with 
hocality, water right, etc., that there can 
be no definite standard, prices ranging 
from $150 to $300 per acre. 





Ten acres of land At $300..........scccssserseseses soneee $3,000 
Plowing and leveling the sameé...... ..---ssecceeee 100 
One thousand budded trees at 50 cents each... 500 
Pianting and care for, first year... 250 
Care, second and third years... 300 





Care, fourth and fifth years........... 400 
Water for the first five years, BAY ......00:cecssseee 175 
Taxes and incidentals ........ sssscsessssssereeseseseres 200 

Total .00ccccccs secccsses soccccces soscvcscoccocss conges seeees $4,925 


A seedling orchard begins to bear in 
six or seven years, but it will require 10 
years to yield a revenue of $300 to $500 
per acre gross. From this time on its 
product rapidly increases. Because of 
its slow growth and the fact that the 
fruit does not bring more than half as 
much in the mafket as some of the bud- 
ded varieties, late planting has been 
almost entirely of the budded fruit, 
though the seedling still has stanch 
friends. It increases in=productiveness 
for a great many years, is more hardy, 
and not so easily injured by frost, becomes 
a much larger tree,and makes up in the 
quantity of fruit what it loses in price. 

A seedling orchard at Highlands, San 
Bernardino County, has netted $1,730 
per acre, but that is a wonderful record. 
Some of the seedling trees at San Gabriel 
Mission, notwithstanding the gross ne- 
glect to which they have been subjected, 
are still in bearing, and in Europe there 
are trees several hundred years old. 

The first orchards were all seedlings, 
but the introduction of budded fruit 
produced finer quality and quicker re- 
turns. The quality of California oranges 
has been greatly improved of late years 
through better care and adoption of the 
best varieties for the soil; consequently 
they are growing more and re in 
public favor. Although there are a 
hundred or more varieties, only a few 
are grown for profit in this Stage. The 
best variety is the Washington Navel ; 


the name being derived from a peculiar | 


umbilical mark, where a rudimentary 
orange, or occasionally a tiny, well- 
developed one, is tucked away just with- 
in the blossom-end of the fruit. This 
orange is large, firm, highly colored, 
smooth-skinned, and seedless. Then fol- 
low the Mediterranean Sweet, which 
ripens late, often not until May or June; 
the Malta Blood, of fine texture and 
flavor, the pulp mottled and streaked 
with dark-red, sometimes being almost 
entirely that color, hence the name; 
and the St. Michael, small, ric and 
juicy, very thin: skin, “pale yellow, and 
Mill keep batil foe, All are good, 
but, ripening at different times, they 
rolong the marketing season. The 
Navels may be marketed from Christ- 
mas until the ist of April, and the 
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to wait. Nearly or quite all the budded 
trees are semi-dwarf and comparatively ~ 
thornless, while the seedlings are thorny. 
The navel tree has a tendencyto over 


bear to such an extent as to break & 


itself down unless well propped, and all 
kinds need more or less propping to pres ~ 
vent damage to the trees, 

There are various ways of bridging 


the time until an orchard becomes profit. ‘S 


able. A man who purchased“land at 
Santa Ana planted it, and then worked 
at the carpenter’s trade to pay expenses, 
his wife superintending the orchard. 
Seed was planted, and a large orange 
nursery grown, she giving it much per 
sonal care, and at the proper time the 
entire stock was sold to one purchaser 
for $30,000. It may be interesting to 
add that a little later they sold the 
ranch for $20,000 more, after reserving 
sixteen acres for themselves, and all this 
from an investment of $1,500 seven — 
years before. They were an exception- 
ally lucky family. 











The Elephant Never Checks His Trunk 


He must have it handy. For the same 
reason the coil of the serpent is not stowed 
awayin the end of its tail. Like-wise(ly) 
the Page Fence is cotled its whole leng 
and is always ready for business. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
When writing mention this paper, 
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TRIBUNE, ¢» 

A Monthly Magazine; well printed, finely illustrat~ 
ed, and brimful of information of valuo toall poultry 
raisers, will divide $100.00 among its agents, be- 
sifes paying big cash commissions and giving @ 
valuable prize each week. A chance for everyone. 
Samples and full particulars promptly mailed for 
6ix centsin stamps. Address, 

ae THE POULTRY TRIBUNE, Freeport, Ill, 
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Send for free sample copy. 


“THE FEATHER.” 


A New National Poultry, Pigeon and 
. Bird Magazine. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, 
Box 54, Station A. 





WASHINGTON, D. ©, 


IDA 200% More Exes 


; ’ i! When hens are fed on 
If GREEN CUT BONE. 
*arMANN’S 24¢ 
BONE CUTTER SEK 


will pay for itself in two months. Sent * 
on trial. $65.00 BUYS ONE. 


Catalogue free if name this paper. Ham 


F.W. MANN CO., Milford, Mass. 
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age, finely illustrated 
\Y Combin Poultry Geite ame 
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PROFITS IN POULTRY 
We manufacture a complete line of Incabators,| 
Brooders and Poultry Apliances. Guide and Cata- 
logue 10c. (stamps or silver) Worth one Dollar. 
Reliable Incabator & Brooder Co , Quincy, Ti6. 
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Hatches Chickens by Steam, 
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The OLENTANGY Ince@ator - 

has proved to be the best. Have 
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elsewhere, send for free-de- 
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Also breeder of 40 varieties 
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Nev Guidefor 1896 Finest 
bookever published, containg 100 
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“Write for special inducements to club raisers. 
Advertising rates made known upon applica- 
then. ; 


t” Our readers will oblige us, when writin 
te parties advertising in this paper, if they will 
state that they suw the advertisement in Tux 
AMERICAN Farmer. This is little trouble and 
costs nothing, but it heips us, and is informa- 
tion wanted by the advertiser. 


ear” When sending in subscriptions specify 
whether for General or Southern Editions. 
Unless specially directed for the Southern Edi- 
tion, all subscriptions will be entered for the 
Scneral Edition. 
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ALL TO WHOM THIS PAPER 
SHALL COME. 
Greeting: This 
paper is sent you 
that you may 
have an oppor- 
tunity to see it and examine it, with a 
We ask you to 
compare its contents, objects, and price 
with those of other papers, and see ii you 
do not come to the conclusion that you 
ought to have it; that you cannot afford 
to do without it. We can assure you 
that if you send in your name for one 
year that you will find it one of the most 
rofitable investments that you can make. 
Ve hope to make and keep it so inter- 
esting that you will think that every 
number more than repays you for the 
rubscription price for a year. Please 
call your neighbor’s attention to the 
paper. 


OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


view to subscribing. 





The American Farmer Will be Sent 
in Connection With Any Other 
Paper or Magazine. 

We will send Tne American Farm- 
rr and any other paper or magazine in 
the country at a reduced rate for the 
two. The following is a partial list of 
the periodicals that we club with: 


With the 
American 
Furmer, 


$1 00 


Name of Periodical. 


Pansy 
Jur L 
cai ae 
The National Tribune. ............ 
American Gardening 
Scientific American...... 
American Swineberd... 
a gs Magaziue.. 
Monthly Hiustrator................. 
Arena (including Art Premi- 
ULM) -6 cnn wee sees 
Century .«..... 
Scribner's ... 
Appincott’s... 
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New England Magazine ....... { 
St. Nicholas 
North American Review......... | 
Neview of Reviews ...... cc... 


ittle Men and Women ... 
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Magazine Of Art .......0.. csceesceeee 
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Jenness Miller Monthly. 
Current Literature.................. 
American Amateur Photog- 
NIIENIEE: execs canoes: coooe - cance conbannes 
Short Stories.. 
Romance........ 
Chautauquan ... 
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Domestic Monthily.......... cccceseee 
Fanciers’ Review ............ ....... 
Prank Leslie’s Budget. ........... 
- Popular Monthly 
Picasent Hours... 
for Boys andGirls 
Cassell’s Family Megazine 
Waverly Magazine 
Leaked Hours «..2..000...00c0000 s-see0 
ZA BION TO? .....0000 102020 cccccceee -seee 
Americern Teacher ............-... 1 
Our Littie Qnes afd the 
OS ee 
Modern ¢ riscilla... 
eg 
Peterson's Magazine ...... 
Arthur’s Home Mugazine....... 
Overland Monthly...... ............ ‘ 
Practical Dairy man ................ 


Evaroratep potatoes, prepared in 
the same manner as evaporated apples, 
are to be put on the market from Minne- 
gota next Fall. Last season’s potato 
crop was so large that many millions of 
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_~ bushels were wasted, and experiments 
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- many, Holland, and Russia than in 


were made in evaporating potatoes. The 

experiments were successful, and two big 

factories for preparing potatoes in this 
_ manner are building. 
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A NEW farmer-swindling scheme has 
come to notice in Ohio. A sharper 
caljs on a farmer and sells him a bill of 
groceries at remarkably low prices, 
which are to be shipped from some near- 
“Dy city and paid for in eggs, at good 
The farmer signs a note for the 





. value of the groceries and receives one 


from the sharper for the eggs. Then 
the sharper disappears, but the farmer's 

_ note turns up at the bank, which refuses 
tq receive or recognize the other paper 
ag an offet. 





| Bose consolation: The British Board 


of Agriculture has been analyzing the 
butters imported 


into England, and 
_ find that there is a great deal more 
’ adulteration in the samples from Ger- 


those from the United States. In fact, 


2 


- 80 far, it has found no adulterated but- 


ter coming from the United States. 


_ ble settle ment of the Venezuelan ques- 
tion. 


. 


_ This may help much toward the amica- 





CatirornrAns have found that the 


5 cow pea does well on the coast, but not 
_ in the interior. It cannot 


stand dry 
b ‘ heat. 7 
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> Sacacrve may bes fine forage plant, 


- but it is only for a kindof animals that 


, 





THE REVENUE BILL. 


The general belief is that in a few 
days—probably before the end of this 
week—the Senate will pass the House 
Revenue Bill, without amendments. 
~ Tt will then go tothe President for ap- 
proval, and the chances are regarded as 
in favor of his either signing it or allow- 
ing jt to become a law without his signa- 
ture. 

In spite of all his assertions of a suffi- 
ciency of revenue, no one knows better 
than he the dire need of the Treasury 
for more money. Notwithstanding all 
the juggling of accounts and loud assever- 
ations of “a comfortable surplus,” the 
fact is undeniable that every month since 
the passage of the Wilson Iniquity has 
seen the expenditures execed the re- 
ceipts by several millions of dollars. 
Unless Mr. Cleveland proposes to allow 
his Administration to close with an 
aggregate increase of indebtedness which 
will be a perpetual reproach to him and 
his party, he will assist in making this 
bill a law. 

No one is as yet authorized to speak 
for him, but it is claimed that he con- 
siders the Constitutional provision which 
gives the House the exclusive right to 
originate revenue bills to operate to take 
this class of legislation out of the usual 
category, and relieve,the President of 
much of the responsibility ; that is, he 
may sign this bill, however little he may 
like it, on the plea that the responsibility 
is properly upon the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It will be remembered that 
he signed the Wilson-Gorman Iniquity 
after he proclaimed that its adoption 
was a “ policy of infamy and dishonor.” 
Or, he may allow the bill to become a 
law without his signaturre. 

Altogether, the prospects seem favor- 
able to the success of the bill. This will 
be good news for every farmer, for it 
means a small increase in prices all along 
It 
will not wholly undo the mischief of the 


the line of agricultural products. 


Wilson raid against the farmers, but 
merely partially repair it. Wool growers 
will get from 6 to 74 centsa pound pro- 
tection on their fleeces where the Mc- 
Kinley Bill give them 11 and 12 cents 
a pound. But a half a loaf is pro- 
verbially better than no bread. Fruits, 
vegetables, barley, rice, etc., all receive 
the benefit of a 15 per cent. advance of 
the Wilson rates. This will put a good 
many million dollars into the pockets of 
the farmers. If we assume the wool clip 
of last year to be 270,080,076 pounds, 
and that the duty will raise the price an 
average of 6 cents, this will mean a gain 
to the farmers of $16,204,804, or about 
as much as was presented to the bond 
syndicate. The other items in the 
schedule will probably amount to still 
more, and for this help “much thanks.” 

It is not all that we should have, by 
any means, but it is the best that can be 
done at present, and we shall have to 
get along with it until the situation ad- 
mits of better things. ; 


Fiori, is going into the experi- 





ment of raising canaigre, the very 
profitable tanning-plant. Mahlon Gore, 
of Orlando, Fla., bas received a car-load 
of canaigre roots from New Mexico, and 
has been planting them in ground pre- 
pared for the purpose. There is little 
doubt that the “plant will do very well 
on the sandy soils of Florida, and if so 
will prove an immense money-getter. 
The demand for it from the tanneries 
of the world is practically unlimited, 
and all that can be raised now 
finds ready sale at from $40 a ton up- 
ward. Many tanneries have five-year 
contracts with Western growers for all 
they ean produce. The yield is about 
10 tons to the acre. As we have ex- 
plained, frequently, the plant is a dock, 
and probably varieties of it will grow 
wherever dock flourishes. It is a Win- 
ter-grower, doing most from November 
to April, and lying dormant during the 
Summer. ; 


Trat@arden spot of Europe—Hol- 
land—has a climate similar to that of 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. Its land was originally very un- 
favorable—stiff clays in some places 
and light sand in others, but skill and 
industry have done wonder& The farms 





average 30 acres, and 85 per cent. of 


them are under 50 acres. They are 
worth from $80 to $500 an acre, and 
rent at from $4.50 to $9.50 an acre 
Tenants cultivate 42 per cent. of the 
farms, 


Tue best thing we have heard about 
the “ flat pea,” introduced with so much 
flourish of trumpets as a new forage 
plant, is that other plants are likely to 
smother it as it starts from the ground, 





70 STOP GRAIN GAMBLING. 

The Chicago Board of Trade is con- 
templating an important step, which, it 
is said, will put a_stop to gambling in 
futures. A committee of the Board has 
reported a plan formulated by Robert 
Lindblom, and this will now go before 
the Directors for approval, and if it re- 
ceives this will go into operation next 
May. 

The plan is that all trading in wheat 
shall be in cash property, and that the 
Board of Trade Cash Grain Depository 
shall be organized, with $1,000,000 paid- 
up capital, to take care of the wheat and 
advance moneyon it, with other duties 
which are considered necessary to the 
successful operation of the plan. Mr. 
Lindblom made a vigorous speech in 
support of his plan, which he was con- 
vinced would be adopted by all the Ex- 
changes of the country in the near 
future, if only for self-preservation, in 
view of the powerful influences at work 
to suppress speculation in agricultural 
products by National legislation, such as 
the Anti-Option Bill. He said this bill 
was defeated in the last Congress only 
by the exercise of most tremendous in- 
fluence by the Chicago and other Ex- 
changes. He added: 


The strong arm of the United States Gov- 
ernment will soon take hold of the gambling 
which is going on in agricultural products 
to the detriment of business. While the 
grain gamb'ers (bucket shop keepers) may 
bribe Grand Jurors and local officers they 
exnnot bribe Uncle Sam’s Marshals, and we 
must come down to actual delivery of every 
bushel of grain traded in on the Board of 
Trade in order to draw the line between 
speculation and gambling, pure and simple, 
between Boards of Trade and bucket shops. 


The speech was vigorously applauded. 
KEW YORK FARMERS’ CONGRESS. 
Nearly 200 delegates, representing 
the Patrons of Husbandry, Patrons of 
Industry, Farmers’ League, Farmers’ 
Alliance, County Agricultural Societies, 





Good Roads Associations, and similar 
organizations in New York State, met 
at Albany, Jan. 21, and formed a new 
organization, to be called the “New 


b 


York Farmers’ Congress,” and the object 
of which is to bring all these associa- 
tions under one head, to act in unison on 
all questions of agricultural interest. 
The Congress shall consist of three Del- 
egates from each local organization, the 
presiding officers of which shall be Del- 
egates ex officio. It shall meet every 
third Tuesday in January, at Albany, 
and discuss everything of interest to the 
vocation of farming. The Committee on 
Resolutions reported a series of resolu- 
tions, which were adopted. The main 
points of these were a recommendation 
for such an amendment of the Roads 
Law as would restore the old jury 
system; a declaration in favor of the 
Single Tax, but also of “opposition to 
any law embodying it; a request ‘o the 
Governor to appoint as Railroad Com- 
missioner, State Assessors, and similar 
officers, only practical farmers; against 
the creation of new offices, and the in- 
crease of salaries;in favor of the im- 
provement of the common highways, 
but against the construction a “few 
magnificent speedways,” and, in case 
the present Tariff law is changed, in 
favor of the restoration of the Me- 
Kinley Tariff on agricultural products. 

A discussion of the Good Roads 
question showed a great majority of the 
Delegates in favor .of the cash system 
over the old day’s work plan. 

Albert Stewart, of South Argyle, 
and one of the largest produce com- 
mission men in the State, was elected 
President; Henry §. Ambler, of Chat- 
ham, Treasurer, and L. D. Collins, of 
Albany, Secretary. 


THE CITRUS IN CALIFORMIA. 
The freeze in Florida last year, and 
the nipping frosts in Spain and Italy, 
have praved.a bonanza for the California 
orange growers, who have plenty of 
rulit to sell, Prices at once jumped up 
5 per cent. and have been steadily ad- 
vancing since. This is the best year 
for the orange growers there since 1890. 
Navel oranges (the big, seedless va- 
riety) are bringing $1.80 per box on 
the trees, and there are reasons to believe 
they may go to $2 per box. Seedlings 
are worth $1.40 a box, and Mediter- 
ranean Sweets are selling right along at 
$1.35 a box on the trees At such 
prices an orange grove that is well 
kept and carefully and methodically 
irrigated will easily bring from $350 to 
$450 an acre. A few older groves will 
bring over $575 an acre. The crop on 
the Rhorer Orchard of. 60 acres, in 
Pomona Valley, was sold on the trees a 
few days ago for $33,500. That is the 
best sale reported there this season. 
The most conservative estimates place 
the crop at 3,400,000 boxes, which will 
br®&g from $4,200,000 to $5,000,000 
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A Larce nuitiber of boys and a 
great many girls are making snug 
amounts of pocket money by canvass- 
ing for Tne American Farmer. It 
is the greatest and fairest chance ever 
offered them to make money for them- 
selves. Any live boy ought to get 
every farmer in his neighborhood to 
subscribe for so good a paper at only 
25 cents a year. Let every boy try it. 


—— 


Srixu the cry for more gold, and still 
gold pours out of the country at the 
rate of $6,000,000 a week for farm 
products that we should raise at home. 


— 


CALIFORNIA prunes are making their 
way rapidly in the best places in Europe. 
Their superiority to the French article 
is very clear. 











CALIFORNIANS are pleased with the 
result of trying convicts at road-making. 
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Erysipelas in Pigs. . 

This disease consists of a redness of 
skin, accompanied by itching swellings, 
which cause the animal to rub itself, 
breaking the tender skin, and making 
sores that bleed. The skin also cracks 
and becomes very much inflamed and 
tender. Itis due to poisoning of the 
blood by various causes, the most com- 
mon of which is too heating food and 
the animal lying in mud or wet places, 
orany other cause by which the blood 
may become impure. White pigs are 
the most subject to it, and a thin skin is 
more seriously affected than a thick one. 
The remedy isto give two oynces of 
castor oil or raw linseed oil, followed by 
two-dram doses of hyposulphite of soda, 
dissolved in water or in some liquid food 
which will be drunk easily. Otherwise 
the medicine is to be given by pouring 
into the mouth while the head is held 
up. The same solution may be applied 
to the sores on the skin. 





Planting Walnuts. 


Walnuts will not withstand the cli- 
mate where the temperature goes far 
below zero. They need a mild Winter 
and a warm Summer. It is useless to 
plant them where these conditions are 
not satisfied. This tree, as all the nut 
tribe, does not stand transplanting well, 
on account of the long taproot and the 
few side roots, so that it is best to plant 
the nuts where the trees are to stand. 
They may be kept in a cool, dry place 
through the Winter, or planted in the 
Fall where the trees are to stand, but 
much closer than the trees will need to 
be when fully grown. Four feet apart 
each way is a proper distance for plant- 
ing. The young trees may be thinned 
out afterward to!twice the distance, and 
the thinning dpne again as the trees 
grow, until thef remain about 40 feet 
apart. The nuts*may' be procured of 
any seedsman. 





A Purple Peach. 


The peach rarely reproduces itself 
precisely as to yarities from seed, but 
takes on considerable ae 
some seedling trees have produ ruit 
of a deep blood red or purple color in 
the flesh, this color penetrating more or 
less deeply. Buds taken from such a 
tree will reproduce the kind exactly, but 
the seed will not generally. The variety 
is called the blood’ beach. Romantic 
stories are often told of such peaches 
growing where persons have been killed 
or buried. Such occurrence is simply 
accidental, 





High Price for Sea Island Cotton. 

Our correspondent on the Edisto Is- 
land reports that Mr. W. 8. Edings has 
received 53 cents a pound for his sea 
island cotton this season. ‘This, we be- 
lieve, is the highest price obtained by 
any planter in recent years, and it goes 
to prove that there is value in coast 
lands for those who know how to mine 
them. It ought to pay to raise the kind 
of cotton that is worth 700 per cente 
more than other kinds, and the methods 
of cultivation, selection of seed, etc., that 
lead to such results are well worth study- 
ing and practicing.— Charleston (S. C.) 
News and Courier. 


> 





Time to Cut Timber. 

It is the sap that causes timber to de- 
cay, and if the trees are cut at any time 
when the sap is not in active motion or 
can be got rid of in any way, the dura- 
bility of the timber will be much in- 
creased. It may be done in this way: 
If the trees are cut when in full leaf, as 
in August or September, and left with the 
leaves on, they will wilt and dry, and 
the sap will be allexhausted. The tim- 
ber will then be more durable. The 
early part of the Winter is the ‘next 
best time to cut timber for its dura- 
bility. sald 


The Effects of Carrots on the Milk. 


If the milk, lessens in yield when 
roots are fed, rT wot the fault of the 
roots, but of ing else’ Carrots 
are especially good food, given in mod- 
erate quantity—one peck a day, for 
instance. Thig;ebould help the milk, 
rather than diminish it. Mangels are 
next to carroll, r feeding to cows. 
Parsnips are tHe best of all roots for 
milking cows. Xt 

A soft rain is an excellent complexion 
beautifier. Professor Tyndall assérted 
that every raindrop contained the salts 
that are most needful for the well-being 
of the human skin, and that the skin 
itself had the power of absorbing these 
salts in the vapors that are the inevitable 
accompaniment of falling moisture. 


The small waists of French women 
are believed by some scientists to be the 
result of heredity. Ages of tight lac- 














ing, they say, have produced a physical 
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\ Cooper & Nephews, Galveston, Tex. 


Feeding Value of Avple Pomace. 

The pomace from a cider mill is ex- 
ceedingly acceptable to cows, and horses 
as well. It is also healthful, if not 
given to excess. One peck a day may 
be fed with advantage to cows in milk 
as well as dry ones. Indced, apples 
are so desirabie a food for all animals 
that it will pay well to plant some of 
the sweet kinds especially for them, and 
to keep a stock on hand all Winter for 
this purpose. 

He Took Pains. 

“ Willie,” said the boy’s interested un- 
cle,“I hope you take pains with your 
lessons in school.” 

“T took pains with ’em to-day, any- 
how,” replied the young gentleman. 

“ Unusual pains?” 

“Yes, sir; unusual pains. Teacher 
whipped me twice.— Washington Star. 


PERSONAL, 


Governor Morton has been weighing the re- 
spective meritsof George T. Powell, of Ghent, 
and S. D. Willard, of Geneva, for the place of 
State Commissioner of Agriculture. Both are 
good men, but Poweil is, of the two, the 
dairy expert. Hiram Hopkins, of Buffalo, is 
said to be the political candidate. 


COMPLIMENTS. 











Eprrok AMERICAN FARMER: THE FAR- 
MER is a good, clean, helpful sheet, and, 
queer as it may seem (because I am not a 
farmer), I should miss the paper if it stopped 
coming.—Mrs. M. C. RopGeErs, Newton, 
Conn, 





Why He Likes the Paper. 
I like THE AMERICAN FARMER, because 
it stands up for Protection, and for the salva- 
tion of the farmer.—C. C. Cross, Seaton, Tex. 





Worth Many Times the Subscription. 

EpiroR AMERICAN FARMER: I herewith 
renew my subscription. The article in last 
month’s issue on ‘‘A Dangerous Weed ’’ was 
worth many times the subscription. I have 
lots of the weed on my place, and there is 
plenty of it all around here. It isa wonder 
that it has not done more harm yet. It could 
be easily destroyed, but we have not cared to 
do anything with it, thinking it merely a 
nuisance. 1 will do my best to destroy it 
and to induce others to do the same.—J. H. 
MYRHE, Roilag, Clay Co., Minn. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





STATESMEN THREE! By A. C. Fisk. Pub- 
lished by the Statesman Publishing Company, 
63 Fifth Avenue, New York. Price 25 cents. 


Notes. 


The Tribune Almanac for 1896 may now be 
had for 25 cents a copy. Whatever may be 
thought of The Tribune itself-as the aggressive 
advocate of a special view of all matters, 
political and partisan, it may be frankly con- 
eeded that there is no partisanship in its 
Almanac. It is as honest as the day and 
gives the exact facts and figures on all ques- 
tions fearlessly and fairly. There used to be 
a man in New York with a mind for figures, 
who made a deliberate study of The Tribune 
Almanac every year, merely for amusement, 
picked out every error he could find and 
favored The Tribune with his merciless con- 
clusions. It is an interesting fact that for 
two years he has not been able to find a flaw. 
The Tribune Almanac for 1896 will be care- 
fully referred to this year for all sorts of polit- 
ical and other information, and buyers will 
find it all there. Populist or Democrat, Re- 
publican or Free Silver man, no one need fear 
that he will be misled on a single page of this 
well-equipped, complete and thorough-going 
pablication. 

Harper’s Weekly for February 8th will 
contain a strong paper on an important sub- 
ject by Julian Ralph. The title is suggest- 
ive: ‘‘ Poison in the Civil Service.”’ The 
same number will contain an interesting letier 
from Walter Besant on the subject of encour- 
aging the friendly relations between English 
people and Ameriean visitors in England ; a 
timely article on a ‘‘ Winter Campaign in the 
Russian Army,’’ fully illustrated; a spirited 
marine double-page illustration by R. F. 
Zoghaum, entitled “‘ Fire Quarters in Ac- 
tion’; a striking front-page drawing, by T. 
de Thulstrup, of a Cuban cavalry charge; etc., 
etc. Harper & Brothers, ptblishers, New 
York. 

The Phrenological Journal, an illustrated 
magazine of human nature. Published at 27 
East Twenty-first street, New York. Price 
15 cents, or $1.50 a year. 


Popular Science begins its 30th year of suc- 
cessful life with many new features and im- 
provements. Published monthly. Price 10 
cents, or $1 a year. 

That bright and entertaining magasine for 
young people, Frank Leslie’s Pleasant Hours 
for Boys and Girls, has some particularly 
good things in its January number. There is 
a beautifully-illustrated article on ‘‘ The 
United States Naval Cadet,’’ by Joseph Cob- 
lentz Groff, which tells how appointments to 
Annapolis are secured and describes the daily 
life of the cadets; Charles Frederick Holder 
contributes a splendid short story about some 
boys who caught sharks for a living; several 
other short stories, some tricks and puzzles 
and the editor’s interesting chat on the new 
books for boys and girls. 

Electrical Power is the name of an excellent 
magazine ‘‘devoted to the theoretical, me- 
chanical and financial interests ’’ of electricity. 
Published at 27 Thames street, New York. 
Price 20 cents a copy, or $2 a year. 


Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1896, published 
by W. Atlee Burpee, Philadelphia, Pa, is, as 
usual, of most artistic design. The cover isa 
beautiful lithograph of their new sweet pea, 
‘*Cupid,” painted from nature. The inside is 
quite as attractive as the outside, being pro- 
fusely illustrated and describing many new 
varieties of vegetables and flowers. Those 
who have occasion to buy seeds should cer- 
tainly consu!t this catalog. 


“The Twenty-sixth Annual Catalog” of 
the Iowa Seed Company, 613-615 Locust 
street, Des Moines, Iowa. Illustrated. 


Catalog of Peter Henderson & €o., 35 and 
37 Cortlandt street, New York. Manual of 
‘*Everything forthe Garden.”’ Price 20 cents. 
| Handsome and comprehensive pamphlet of 
' 162 pages, profusety illustrated. 

Ii'nstrated Catalog of the Mount Hope 
Nurseries, Ellwanger and Barry, Rochester, 


Poultry Guide and Catalog for 1896. Sun- 
' flower Poultry and Seed Farm. Published 
annually by John Bauscher, Jr., Freeport, ILL 
Price 15 cents. 


_scription to so old and excellent a paper as Tuk AMERICAN Par 


‘one that his coupon is canceled, and he must not solicit 0) 
' but a more active boy will be given the chance in his neisivo 


Ground at 
27, 1896. 
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t 27, 1895, 


DEPTH OF SNOW. 


From, the upper Mississippi Valley eastward to western Now y rk 
southern limit of snow at 8 p. m., January 27, is practically the same a 
shown on the chart of the previous week. Immediately to the Westward of ms 
Mississippi River the limit of snow is considerably farther south t})ay on the San 
while on the Atlantic Coast it is farther north. There is, however, oye; north ‘ 
New England a greater depth than was reported last week, and eastern J, wa a 
northern Missouri, which were free from snow on the 20th, are now covered : th 
from one to three inches. 

At the corresponding date of 1895 the greater portion of the country ws 
covered, the southern limit to the west of the Mississippi River extondiy> ~~ 
Texas and northern Louisiana, and to the east of the Mississippi to ‘Tennesce and 
western North Carolina, the central valleys aud Lake Region being covered te 
depths generally ranging from 2 to 14 inches. 

As compared with the average depth on January 27 for the throw preceding 
Winters, there is now decidedly less than the average amount of snow for that 
date in nearly all districts, the most notable exceptions being the eastern portion of 
the Upper Michigan Peninsula and western North Dakota, whore the present 
depth exceeds the average of January 27 for the three preceding Winters 


eCYrs. 


ICE IN RIVERS AND HARBORS, 


Tu the upper Missouri River ice has continued to increase, and from Omaha 
northward ranges from 10 to 30 inches. In the upper Mississippi from Daven. 
port to St. Paul it varics from 9 to 17 inches and remains practically as reported 
the previous week. In the lower Lakes there is generally less ice than was re 
ported last week. 

There is now generally much less ice in all northern districts than at corr. 
sponding date of 1895. 


- 


WILLIS L. MOORE, Chief of Bi reau, 





San Francisco,’? ‘‘ Hard Times,’’ ‘A Malayan 
New Year,”’ ** Colonial Dames,’’ ‘‘ Banks and 
Banking in California” for the principal ar- 
ticles. All are finely illustrated. Published 
at San Francisco. Price 25 cents. 


Turf, Field and Farm is an acknowledged 
authority on all topics pertaining to thorough- 
bred stock and the turf. It prints a variety 
of original matter of value to stock-owners, 
breeders and trainers. Published weekly at 
Times Building, Fark Row, New York. Price 
$4 a year. 


An Attractive Catalog. 


It would be hard to imagine a more elab 
orate or attractive catalog than the nineteenth 
edition of the Pope Manufacturing Company, 
of Hartford, Conn., manufacturers of the 
famous Columbia and Harttord bicveles. It 
is typographically a work of the highest art 
,of the printer and etcher. ‘The cover is deco 
rated in black and white, with a center pie- 
ture of a woodland scene and « lady and gen- 
tleman leaning on their wheels in the fore 
ground. It is surrounded by a border of the 
latest and most fanciful design. The frontis- 
piece is an exquisite little Swiss scene 

It is hardly possible to attempt a descrip 
tion of the various illustrations which brighten 
and make the history of the rise and growth 
of the Pope Company so thoroughly entertain- 
ing. There are views of the works «nd offices, 
cuts of wheels, tires, pedals, saddles, and 
etchings of the most graceful character seat 
tered throughout in the most attractive and 
artistic manner, making it fin de siecle im 
every respect. It is a catalog that is well 
worth a place in the library of any collector, 
and may be obtained by calling upon the 
nearest Columbia agent, or it will be mailed 
by addressing the Publishing Department of 
the Pope Manufacturing Company, Ifartford, 
Conn., and inclosing two 2-cent stamps 


——_" 


The Lée family of Virginia is the subject 
of a series of profusely illustrated articles 
which will constitute a leading feature in 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly during the 
current year. The February number of this 
magazine, just out, contains the initial ar- 
ticle of the series, entitled ‘‘ The Ancestors of 
Gen. Robert E. Lee, and the Times in which 
They Lived,’’ written by Mrs. Roger A. 
Pryor, embodying many rare portraits, coats- 
of-arms, ete. This same February number 
also contains beautifully illustrated articles 
upon ‘* A Roman Festa,’’ ‘‘ Sardinia,’ ‘‘ The 
Social Settlement in America,” ‘‘ West 
Point,”? ‘* Art Students in Paris’; and 
stories, sketches and poems. Published at 
New York. Price 25 cents. 


WE WANT A BOY 


In every farming neighborhood in the 
United States 


TO MAKE SOME MONEY 


During the Winter months 


FOR HIMSELF, 


Every boy wants pocket money for a thousand things. Tver) 
more than his father can give him. Every boy wants money Git o° 
himself, and ean spend as he pleases, without any questions being aske. 

Now, we will give a boy in every neighborhood a 


SPLENDID CHANCE TO MAKE HIS POCKET MONET. 


eatly does ‘THB 











boy wants 


las made 


Just as earnestly as that boy wants pocket money, £0 earnest! We will 
American Farmer want a big club of subscribers in his neighborioy! ha 
make a splendid bargain with him. We will help him get "0: ud age 
money, if he will help us get a big club of subscribers. We wi// (0 J" 
him. 


For every yearly subscriber at 25 cents he ean keep 10 cents © 
cents. 
This is 


end us 15 


THE BIGGEST CHANCE 


. » - it he y ited 
ever offered boys. At least one live boy at every Postoflice |" the Un! 


States should jump at it. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER IS ONLY 25¢. A vers 

Tre American FARMER is so good and so cheap, It 8°) 0". "" 
established, that any live, active boy sbould have no difficu ty m Pp 
from 10 to 50 subscribers a day, right around his home. ‘Tliis wi) =" 
$1 to $5 aday. Every farmer will be willing to give a quarter | 


cking ud 
jim from 
a year's su" 


hile 


* 


CONDITIONS: al 


1. This offer must be accepted at once by filling out, S-"- 
ing to us the coupon given below. 

2. We reserve the right to close this offer Feb. 1, 1 
showed diligence in securing subscribers. That is, after «>. 


Lege nob 
oil any 
cri thoy 


i, 


LS, TOO. 
ARMEB, sd 


' 
» su 


THIS OFFER IS COOD FOR THE Cik 
COUPON.—Cut this out and send to us: 


I hereby agree to solicit subscribers for Tue AMPrIC\* 





Poultry Annual and Book of Valuable 
Recipes. Published by C. N. Bowers, Da- 
kota, Ill. Price 10 cents. 





Sheep Dip Calendar for 1896, issued by Wil- 


L. L. Olds’ Seed Catalog for 1896. Clin- 
mn, Rock Co., Wis. lustrated. 
The Storrs & Harrison Company, Florists 


and Seedsmen, Painesville, O., have issued a 
very handsome catalog for the Spring of 1596. 


between now and April 1 to ask every farmer in my neigiiborho are 
I wiil remit once a week at the rate of 15 cents for each subse:ive 
retaining the remaining 10 cents for my commission. 


r #e 


We acknowledge the receipt of the Coo | 


Date 
Post Office 
County 














Besides all the standards, it deseribes at 


illustrated. The cover is unusually attract- | 
ive, the front showing a beautifal pink rose 


luscious fruit. 


number of the Overiand Monthty 





The holiday 
‘Lisa grand one, with “The Pocblo, Landa ef | 


length many new varieties and is profusely | 


and buds, while the back displays a group of © 


Name___ 





ete upon recep & 
Norz—Sample copiés will be sent each boy immediately uP" 


this coupon, with which he.can, begin canvassing. 
- SHE AMERICAN FARMER, 


Washington, D- © 









THE AMERICAN FARMER: WASHINGTON, 





D. C., FEBRUARY, 1896. | 


Se ee 




























































































































































































THE GARDEN. 


Pluckings. 


Three-fourths of the total population 
of Russia are farmers. 


The way to apply lime is to broadcast 
iton a newly-plowed field, 0 as to re 
tain it near the surface, 


A good garden will give more profit 
than any five acres of the farm culti- 
vated with staple crops. The only men 
who will dispute this are those who have 
never given it a trial. 

Place a shovelful of manure around 
every rose bush, currant bush, goose- 
berry bush, and rhubarb stalk. The 
manure will protect them and givethem 
ap ca.ly start in the Spring. 


“Nothing is prettier or better as a 


hanying plant for the window garden 
than the oxalis. It grows readily, and | 
it: pink, white, and yellow flowers are | 
dainty and its foliage graceful. 


Look over your tools and repair 








- necessary. Crates, boxes, and 
. r harvesting fruit will serve all 
; rif cleaned, repaired, and kept 
' ( weather during the Winter. 
, 
’ eautiful gardens around many 
o! railway stations in England are | 
: { lt of a prize offer of $1,000 by | 
ind Kailway Company to the | 
3 ' ers along their route. ‘There | 
) \ } entric $s lor competition. 
| ild be well to follow the same 
, with plants that we do with ani- | 
i if one amoung many of the same | 
ows a disposition to bloom earher 
"4 t others, or to produce a grander | 
t ls should be saved from it. 
! ers who figure carefully on their | 
hould endeavor to estimate the | 
‘ incurred in the loss of fi rtility 
, the product. ‘This fertility inust | 
d to the scil or the suceecding | 
( | be lessened correspondingly, 
uits and vegetables should be | 
r ly cleaned or peeled, if to be | 
ww. Cellar mould on apples, al- | 
{ often not noticeable, consists of | 
’ ! r less poisonous fungi. Cases of 
dipitheria have been traced to the eat- | 
i such fruit. 
. 
i le sure to turn the plants that are in | 
’ the window garden if you would keep | 
" thom shapely. The leaves will all lean 
t toward the light, and the plants will be- 
@ ‘ e one-sided if left to themselves; 
P but when turned occasionally they will | 
look as well from the outside as from the 
e in-ide of the window. 
: When the hedges have become thin 
- { bottom, they must either be cut 
n extensively and started afresh, or they 
. eati be bettered by setting here and 
:, t trong plants of the Japanese 
i uckle, training them to climb | 
; about the shrubs, where they will make | 
™ a pictty, dark-green hedge screen. 
il | 
. ll iruits is both diflicult and expen- | 
d si is been obtained by the putting of | 
of t] iss of plants in the kitchen gar- | 
, den, which is usually too small. To | 
r save space, the plants are crowded. Cul- 
- tivation is, therefore, too difficult to be | 
t h, and a good yearly yield is | 
out of the que stion. | 
If you desire thrifty roses, get the | 
2) giound ready now by placing a shovel- | 
iv! of manure where the rose bush is to | 
arly in the Spring get one-year- 
oll plants of the varieties desired, and 
atv making the ground loose and fine, 
nmuich around them until the first leaves 
appear, then work around them with a; 
lic near the surface to keep the weeds 
. down. 

: often stated, and often with much 
ts toth, that farmers do not produce sufli- | 
le ( small fruit for their own use. 

Some ot them send large -erops to mar- 
kt, but there are many farms where 


vLerries, raspberries, gooseberries, 
. melons, ete., are “almost never 
less purchased. Farmers depgive 





t lyves of luxuries which they can 

ot ei-ily procure at home by not growing 
tic fruits for home consumption. 

th ” 

P THAYER’S BERRY BULLETIN 

id 


For February, 1896—Answering Many 
Inquiries on Fruit Growing as a Busi- 
ness, P 

the growers of berries for market 
should realize that ordinary farm meth- 
ods are not sufficient. 

berries cannot be grown and mar- 
keted as easily as wheat, eorn and pota- 
woes. 

_ berry growing, like market garden- 

liz, requires the greatest concentration 

oi good soil, Tabor and thought. 

Too much land is the bane of most 
fruit crowing as well as farming. 

Success would be more certain if acre- 
ace were divided and fertility, prepara- 
tion and cultivation increased. 

Intensified farming and concentration 
ot energy are the diamond drills that 
bore out success, 

Take counsel from books, papers, and 
practical growers, but let it bé tempered 
with your own best judgment and expe- 
rience, 

Actual knowledge and practical ex- 
penence should go hand in hand. 

Let the beginner commence moder- 
ately, and go slow. Do only what can 
be well done. Nothing but the best 
product will pay. 

Use a limited variety of best plants, 
producing large, firm, attractive fruit. 

Have note-book ready and make a 
Complete record of all facts and dates 
for future reference. 

When one acre has been mastered, 
Producing one or two hundred bushels 
of best fruit, then acreage may be in- 
Creased, 

_ Few realize the actual cost of bring- 

bg an acre of bush berries toa good ; 








| of fine stock and poultry, breed up by 
; ° - — Ws 
| selecting the most perfect individuals, to 


| culate. 


securing land in a high state of cultiva- 
tion, every acre of good small fruits, 
well set, missing hills filled in and 
brought to a bearing age, will cost from 
$120 to $150 in well-earned dollars or 
their equivalent, in honest work at $1.25 
per day. 

The following estimates of one acre of 
blackberries is made after many years’ 
experience on “The Thayer Fruit 
Farms,” and indicates methods adopted : 








EME se secscestee OO 
Harrowing 4times .......,. £200 
Marking and laying out. ..... 1 00 
Sues ¢ & « “ee ere eee 30 00 
Oe Cs 5 «bo ere 5 00 
Cultivating l5times ....... 7 50 
Hoeing 3times. . . ... sceoe 3 
Manure, 20 loads for mulching. . . 15 00 
Covering plants for Winter .... 2 50 

Total expense, first year. . . $68 25 
Removing covering. . 2.6.2. $250 
Cultivating 15 times . . . 2. 7 50 
DOEESCNMD. . acecersse 88 
Plants and resetting missing hills . 75 
Nipping and pruning . ~ + ee 260 
Muchingand manure. ...... 25 00 
Posts for support,62........ 400 
Stakes for support of vines, 300. . 6 00 
Wire for support, 300 lbs. No. 12. . 9 00 
Labor on support... .....6.6. 375 
| Laping and covering for Winter . . 55-00 
ke! LS aa 4 6 

Total for two years . . . . . $150 00 


In favored localities something may 
be saved on cost of manure, labor, omit- 
ting Winter protection, etc. But any 
attempt to reduce amount of labor, fer- 
tilizer, mulching, ete., will certainly re- 
sult in reduction of both quality and 





quantity of fruit—M. A. THayer, 

Sparta, Wis. 

Improving Strawberry Varieties by Se- 
lection. 


While the following will apply to | 


fruits of all kinds, it is specially efiective 
with the strawberry. There is no other 
fruit so susceptible to improvement and 


under nevlect. 
To improve them, one should follow 
the course pursued by successiul breeders 


raise from. Just before the berries 
ripen, go yourself over the best rows of 
each variety, and carefully seleet young 
plants conspicuous fur vigor, earliness, 


| (if earliness is of value to you,) produc- 


tiveness and general excellence, and 
symmetry of fruit. Pull all fruit and 
blooms from these plants at onee. Then 
with a garden trowel remove as large a 
clod as practicable containing the plant 
and set in rich soil well prepared, each 
variety separate, of course. From these | 
well-cultivated plants raise plants to set 
your young fields the coming vear. And 
from the fields thus set, again likewise 
select the best, and so on forever. 

The good effects of this jlan will soon 
be manifest. It cannot change bad ya- 


rieties into good ones; but it will surely | 


make yvood varicties better. Having 
tested it for years, I can speak from ex- 
verience. 


When it is not practicable to remove | 
| the selected plants, they can be marked | 
impression that the growing of | with stakes and le‘t in the fields; but | 


great care will be required to keep the 
young plants from running among and 
mixing with others—O. W. Buack- 
NALL, N.C, 








Good Garden Soil. 

What is or what is not good garden 
soil is often a great question. Very few 
people understand that good soil is one 
in which the atmosphere can freely cir- 


air to circulate to such an extent as to 


abundance of small spaces which will 
contain small quantities of air before 
plants will thrive. Wesometimes speak 
of “ air plants,” but in truth all plants 
are air plants, no matter whether grow- 
ing on rocks or trees or whether growing 
in the earth. Air is of far more conse- 
quence to the roots than to the leaves. 
When, therefore, we have a stiff clay 
earth to deal with, we make a good soil 
by applying sand or vegetable matter, 
which, when it rots, will leave small 
spaces in which air may be collected. 

It is for the same reason that we crush 
hard clods, for a hard clod has no air 
spaces. When broken to pieces—pulver- 
izing is the technical term—we simply 
give the chance for atmospheric air to 
spread throughout the whole mass. For 
the same reason what is known as a wet 
soil is a bad soil, because water drives 
out the air. There is no air in earth 
which is water tight. It has been noted 
in Meehan’s Monthly that the use of a 
hole in the bottom of a flowerpot is not 
so much to allow the escape of water as 
it is to permit fresher air to flow in the 
spaces of the earth when the water 
leaves it. In the language of gardening, 
a good soil is one which is perfectly 
“aerated.” 





Nitrogen and Ammonia. 

In the use of commercial fertilizers 
farmers must be careful about being led 
astray by confounding the two terms; 
nitrogen, as it exists in the air, is plant 
food, but ammonia, which is so freely 
used, is not plant food any further than 
the quantity of nitrogen it contains. 
Chemists represent nitrogen by the sym- 
bol N, while ammonia is represented by 
NHS, which indicates that it contains one 
part of nitrogen by volume to three parts 
of hydrogen, and in the statement of com- 
position of commercial fertilizers, where 
the percentage of ammonia is given, it 
must be remembered that only about 
82 per cent. of that is nitrogen or plant 
food. Many farmers who are not in- 
formed upon this question, upon seeing a 
guarantee of 4 per cent. of ammonia, 
would suppose that a ton would contain 
80 pounds of plant food, while in point 
of fact it would contain only a trifle 


science as it is expressed. 


Guts 











‘ring age—be careful. - ‘ : 
You may safely estimate that, after 


x 
‘.- 
. 










}as much now (and some even more) than 


- : ‘they received 10 and 20 years ago 
' none so variable and liable to run down | Am 5% 


| fary expense is meant. 


tables of all kinds, the raw material in 


The earth must not allow the | 


lose its moisture, but it must have an | 


more than 65 pounds This illustrates 
the advantage of being possessed of 
enough scientific knowledge to enable 
one to understand the language of 


For IRRITATION OF THE THROAT caused 
Sova ei arsine “Seca Dewhie: 


THE SITUATION 


A Parmer’s Stray Thoughts on Taxes, 
Prices, etc. 

Eprror AMEerRIcaN FARMER: Much 
has been said and written on the tariff 
question as being the principal cause of 
hard times, but to my obscured vision 
the tariff, high or low, does not affect the 
farmer so much as’ the enormous tax he 
is compelled to pay, considering the 
amount of labor required to obtain the 
money with which to pay his tax. In 
this respect farmers are more oppressed 
than any other class. In order to ob- 
tain the amount of money required, he 
is forced to sell about twice as much of 
farm products, which costs him twice the 
amount of labor. Taxes are about | 
the same now as they were 10 or 20 
years ago, (at least it is so in my case), 
when the farmer received twice as much 
for his wheat, wool, potatoes, and other 
products of the farm as he now gets. 
While this is true, he is required to pay 
'}as much. for hired labor, farm hand, 
blacksmith, carpenter, or any other la- 
| bor, as was customary ten years ago; 
| even his family physician’s bill is about 
| as long as ever. Thus it may be easily 
understood it costs the farmer at least 

twice as much in labor as any other 
class to pay such expense as they cannot 
| avoid. Notice, it costs the laborers 
| above named only about half as much 
| in labor or mongy to obtain the product 
‘of the farmer’s labor. As above 
stated, the farmer’s tax is no less now 
| than 10 or 20 years ago. Why is it so? 
| Because every officer in the United 
| States, from the President down to the 
Civil Service man who delivers mail in 
| the cities, Regular soldiers, State and 
County officers, pensioners, included, all 
who receive a stipulated salary, are paid 





while it costs them only about half as 
much to get farm produets, which is the 
principal part of their expenses—neces- 
A family may 
spend more money for luxuries, travel- 
ing for pleasure, siglt-seeing, ete., than 
for real necessaries; but is not the great- 
est expense of any family for real nec- 
essaries, that wich is paid for farm pro- 
ducts? Let us itemize: Their bread, 
meat, lard, butter, milk, e fowls, rice, 
sugar, molasses, potatoes, fruit, and vege- 


rors 


=D”? 


their clothing, wool, cotton, and the 
leather or hides from which their shoes 
are made—all these items are products 
of the farmer’s labor. Is it just and 
equal for them to obtain their living for 
but little more than half the amount of 
labor imposed upon the farmer? Why 
this condition of things? Whose fault 


tion ought to take on an era of great 
prosperity. I also think that the County 
will become prosperous. ‘The ranch- 
men are now buying sheep wherever 
they can get them, and the County is fast 
being stocked with them, while the duty 
on wool will soon make this County re- 
cover from its losses sustained by the 
Wilson Bill, or that portion of it which 
withdrew the tariff on wool. 

It might seem strange that under 
these circumstances I offer my land for 
sale, but I can easily explain my rea- 
son, which is, that I am now getting too 
old to enter business asa ranchman, and 
I have therefore rented my range for the 
Winter to an adjacent sheep ranchman 
who has a very large stock ‘of sheep, and 
who desires to keep “drifters” from 
using it as free range. 

The ranch I own consists of 10,240 








acres of excellent grass land, northeast 





isit? Is it due to the neglect or the 
_bad management of the farmers, or is it 
| because the products of the farm have 
| been more abundant in the nineties than | 
in the seventies or eighties? The agri- 
| cultural reports do not show it to be the 
case. Is it because there is less money 
|in the United States that the price or 
value of it has been increased 40 or 50 
per cent., or is it because it has worn out 
‘or decayed? If you have a bank bill 
|teo much worn for circulation, if pre- 


bound to give sound money in place of 
it? Gold and silver will not decay or 
wear out in a life-time. If the amount 
'of money that was in circulation 10 
years ago is not in this country, it must 
be in some other country or countries. 
If in this country, it must be in the 
hands of the few, while the many are 
_almost destitute of it. Where is the 
money? Why, and how did it get 
| there? If such a condition in financial 
| affairs was brought about by unwise, un- 
| just laws or acts of the Government, 


| ought not the Government to repeal such | 


laws at once, and enact such a law or 
laws as will give to all of its subjects 
equal rights and privileges? Where is 
| the justice or righteousness in a Govern- 
| ment compelling a majority of its sub- 
| jects to labor twice as much as others to 
| obtain the amount of money it forces 
them to pay? How long will the farm- 
ers, when awakened to see their condi- 
tion, remain silent and apparently con- 
tented under such oppression? Is. it 
any wonder that farmer boys leave the 
farm and seek some salaried position? 
Suppose Congress and our Legislatures 
should cut the wages 40 or 50 per cent. 
on every one who receives a stipulated 
salary. Make their wages in proportion 
to that of the farmer at the present, such 
a great amount of taxes would not be nec- 
essary. Would we not then hear the 
“hit dog howl?”—Bens. J. McDoy- 
ALD, Coulterville, Tenn. 


‘Wants to Sell His Ranch. 

Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: I was 
very much interested in your issue of 
January, particularly with an article in 
the editorial which showed the effect of 
the Wilson Tariff on the sheep industry 
of Texas, as furnished by the State 
| Comptroller. I also read carefully an 
article which was headed “ Wants to 
| Sell His Farm,” and join with the writer 
| in wishing to sell my ranch.- The free- 
| trade policy of the last Congress, as the 
editorial states, made wool and sheep 
very cheap and sheep ranching unprofit- 
‘able. In Val Verde County, Texas, 
| which was the banner sheep County, the 
| stock was so diminished that the taxes 
on land were increased to pay the run- 
ning expenses of the County. This sec- 
tion of Texas, although heretofore 
| strongly Democratic in politics, could 
| not stand against its own interests any 
| longer and elected, by nearly 1,000 ma- 
jority, the Republican nominee, Judge 
Noonan, who placed himself on a pro- 
tective tariff platform on wool, while the 
Democratic nominee evaded the ques- 
tion. The candidate who came out flat- 
footed for the business interests of the 
people was elected regardless of his 
politics. I, like your contributor, de- 
sire to sell my ranch, although the last 
number of the Farm and Stock Record 
of Jauliary 3, 1896, which is published 
in the County, claims that as wool is now 














a 7] “ill 


is very fertile. As is well known, most | 


sented to the bank, is not the bank | 


placed on the protected list that this see- 
, eh 5 ag 


Texas. It is on the divide, between the | 


| Devil’s River; and Pecos River, at an ! 


elevation of ahout 1,500 feet above the | 
sea level, is rolling prairie, and the soil | 


anything erm be-raised in this section of | 
Texas. Stock can graze all-the year out ! 
of doors, the Winters are short, and snow | 
and ice are not very frequently found to 
last more than a few. weeks, Upland 
cotton and all the cereals can be grown, 
‘fruits of nearly all kinds, particularly | 
grapes, prunes, pecans, and figs; vegeta- | 
bles, sweet and Irish potatoes, and sor- 
| ghum do well, and dyuble crops are gen- 
| erally obtained. Manure doves not seem 
| to be used gr needed for the soil. The 
| air is dry and healthy, and is very bene- 
| ficial for weak lungs. 

The country is being settled by a 
| thrifty class of stockmen, a large num- 
| ber being from the Northern States, and 
'from England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
|Germany. Some old Union soldiers are 
prosperous ranchmen in the County, and 
one of them holds one of the most im- 
portant offices in the County, that of Tax 
Assessor. I will divide this land up, if 
necessary, into 640, 320, 160, and 80 
acre plots, and will sell at $1.50 (one 
dollar and fifty cents) an acre, or I will 
| sell the entire tract at a lower figure, if 
a number of persons will club together 
and select one person to purchase the 
entire tract—Joun T. Nace, M. D., 
47 East Twenty-first Street, New York 
City. 
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A Nail Bag. 
Flow often an ingenious person can 








| a home, while others would never think 
\of doing anything but throw them 
aside, says a correspondent in Country 
Gentleman. These little things very 
often save a great deal of money that is 
spent unnecessarily each year. The 
following is one of the many instances 
of ingenuity in a simple way. The 
farmer has cast aside a pair of worn-out 
boots; he needed a handy nail bag; the 
result was, he cut the lower part of the 
boot leg off, tacked the lower part to a 
piece of shingle fitted to the opening 
(which made, thé bottom of the bag), 
then sewed a ‘strap for a handle to the 
sides, and the bag was read for use. 


trust him 


7 


be? Scotts Emul- 


You wart: 
sion. Ifyuask your drug- 
gist for it “and get tt—you 
can trust;that man. But if 
he offers you “something 
just as good,” he will do the 
same when your doctor 
writes a prescription for 
which he wants to get a 
special, effect — play the 

me of life and death for 
the sake of a penny or two 
more profit. You cant 
trust that man. Get what 
you ask. for, and pa for, 
whether it is-Scotts —1 ul- 
sion or anything else. 
_ Scors & Bowne, Chemists, New Yor, soqand Sue 
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ALFILARIA, PIN GRASS—(Evodium Cieutarium),. 


from Comstoek, - Val Verde County, | 


| Springs up everywhere, and if there is | 


| make some use of cast-off articles about | 


| got, so that it was scon spoiled. He 


ALFILARIA. 


A California Forage Plant of Much 
Value. 


Eprron American Farmer: At 
this season we look for rain- as eagerly 
as the sons of Jacob did just before 
they went down to Egypt for corn. 

The early and latter rain is just as 
welcome as when Jacob courted Rachel. 
We have had two rains since October, 
to the amount of nearly two inches. 
The plows were started, seed put in, 
and the grain has been struggling along 
for nearly 40 days, as dry during the 
day and as cool at night as we could 
possibly desire. Last night it drizzled 
to the amount of a quarter of an inch, 
which puts new life into all vegetation. 
The mocking bird sings a new song, 
the bluebird flits from branch to 





branch more joyfully, and all nature 
rejoices. Wonderful are the results of 
a little rain in this sprightly soil. There | 
must be a large amount of moisture in | 
the atmosphere of these mountain re- 
gions, otherwise we could not have per- 
fected a fair crop of corn with only 10 
inches of rain, where it requires from 
34 to 40 in the Miami Bottoms of Ohio. 

The black save and sumach, with the 
large store of moisture in their bulbous 
roots, have no trouble, and live the 
whole season; but corn, with its fibrous 
roots, belongs to another family; and, 
then, there is the alfilerilla, or alfilaria, 
the chief grass of the country, which 


only enough moisture to start two tiny 
leaves, sends forth a bud, flower, and 
perfects a seed, year by year growing 
luxuriantly during a wet season and 
ever ready during a dry one to perpetu- 
ate itself. Shedding its seed, it affords 
rich food for all kinds of stock. Years 
ago we arrived in San Diego in August, 
employed a man, who came with his 
team. When asked if we should give 
them hay, he said “ No! There is enough 
feed on the road-side.” He picketed 
the horses on what seemed a barren 
waste, not aspear of grass insight. They 
commenced to lap up the little seed of 
alfilaria and soon had enough. 

There are two kinds, the large and 
small. The small kind seems to thrive 
on uplands; the other grows very rank 
in the valleys during a wet season, and 
affords a large amount of fee. It is 
hard to cure, and when growing bas a 
musky smell, and with some cows 
taints the milk. While my husband was 
a “tenderfoot” he attempted to cure 
some as he had cured clover, but the 
more this was turned over the worse it 


gave up in despair, and afterwards 
learned that the best plan was to let it 
alone till perfectly dry and then rake it 
up. Cured in that way the stock 
seemed to like it better than any other 
hay. Being a geranium, when it spreads 
out its fern-like leaves in a flat mat, it 
seems too bad to allow stock to spoil and 
trample it dowa, ~Mrs. Gro. C. Swan, 


[This annual, supposed to have been 
introduced from Europe, does not seem 
to be mentioned in any work on forage 
plants. It occurs abundantly and is of 
much value for pasture over a large ex- 
tent of territory in northern California 
and adjoining regions ; elsewhere in the 
United States it is sparingly introduced 
and usually regarded only as a weed, 
though it is not very troublesome. Be- 
sides the above name it is known as 
storksbill, pin clover, pin grass and 
filaree. It is neither a grass nor a clover, 
but belongs to the geranium family. It 
starts very early, grows rapidly, furnish- 
ing good early pasture, and ripens seed 
before the hottest weather. It is of little 
value as hay, and is not worth introduc- 
ing where the ordinary forage plants 
can be grown. The seed is seldom 
sown, but the plant comes spontaneously 
each year from self-sown seed. A few 
have begun its artificial propagation, 
and it is undoubtedly worthy of intro- 
duction into other regions in the South 
and West havi drouths ; 
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Pianos! 


‘TEST TRIAL FOR 30 


‘Oncans| 


YouURO 
PIANOS-ORGANS FA0M S2 


Musical Outfit. CASH or EASY PAYMENTS, 








NO MONEY REQUIRED 


5,00 UP } 
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NEW SOUVENIR CATALOGU 
AWork of art uiustrated In 10 
charges on it aud 
have to do isto ask for It to-da 
thi« is tho old established house of CORNISH & CO., the 
we ony firm inthe-work selling exelualvely from Factory 
to Family direct. A singie instrument at wholesale price. 
sare you from $35." to 
&_€O., Fstah. 30 years, Washington, N. J. 
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Value of Soft-Wood Ashes. 
Tt is not so much in the character of 
soft-wood ashes that they differ from the 
ashes of the hard woods, but in the 
quantity of them. These figures will 
tell the whole story: 









"noe 

Per cent. phorie 

ofash. Potash. Soda. Lime. acid. 

Beech ee 16.0 3.4 56.4 5.3 
QalS cccascssscccceses 2.07 10.0 3.6 73.5 5.5 
Maple 2.09 12.3 ows «=A 8.4 
E101 ..20c0 0008 3.00 24.0 21 47.8 3.3 
Basswood. 1.09 35.8 6.0 29.? 4.9 
Apple...... .29 12.0 16 71.0 4.6 
White pin 128 15.3 99 SOL 55 
Red pine. . 7.2 6S 47.8 5.1 
Balsam fir......... 31 11.8 4.6 3 5.8 


These figures show that the common 
idea of the small comparative value of 
soft-wood ashes is not well founded, and 
that they are—with the exception of 
elm and basswood—quite as rich in pot- 
ash, Jime and phosphoric acid as the 
hard woods. The figures will also show 
how ashes are far more valuable for the 
lime than for potash, and that it may 
very easily be that the useful action of 
ashes is on account of the lime quite as 
much as of the potash, and, further, that 
lime is a most necessary fertilizer for an 
orchard, and the want of it may most 
probably be the frequent cause of the 
early decay of the trees. 





CONSUMPTION 


TO THE EDITOR :—I have an absolute rem- 
edy for Consumption. By its timely use thou- 
sands of hopeless cases have been already 
permanently cured. So proof.positive am I 
of its power that I consider it my duty to send 
two bottles free to those of your readers who 

yve Consumption, Throat, Bronchial or Lung 
‘rouble, if they will write me their express 
and postoffice address. Sincerely, 
T. A. SLOCUM, M. C., 183 Pear. St.. New York 


When writing mention this paper. 


+ WHAT CAN YOU PAY 


GWG or a Sewing Machine (Rae 
i¢ fer 90" to drop us ecard iett: 
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lot Ke 1c 
32, @2.36, $< » $2.66 
3 MAKE YO.) OUR BEST OFFER, 


Do net 
aye thie advrertisem. Co otik, 


: a: Cub ont emt and send to 
ELY MFC. OG., C12 $07 & 809 Wabash Ave., Chicago, il 
W hen writing mention this paper, 


This Niekel-Plated Fob Chain, 275 Auto. Album Mottoes, 
100 Rich and Raéy Jokes, 20 New 8 , Mor 
ipts, 25 Games and Parlor Magic, How to be a 





CHAMPION CARD WORKS, UNIONVALE, OHLO, 
Wheu writing mention this paper. 


RE Sond us your address 
g aud we willshow you 
how to make $3 a day; — 


sure; «ve furnish the work and teach you ; you wor! 


$ 3 in the locality where you live. Send us your address and 


we will exnlainthe business fully;remembe rantee aclear 
rofit of #3 for every day's work; absolutely Sire; write at once. 


Ol4L MANUFACTUBING OO. BOX N&, DETROIT, RICH. 
When writing mention this paper. 








25x 100, in a new town 
in Washington to first 
100 answering. 
Western Land Co., 
157 Bridge St., Brooklyn, N. W. 
When writing mention this paper, 
iby you want a big fortune? Get brains, 
s\ill and experience to work for you. Write th- 
day for particulars. Arizena Prospectors’ Club, 
Phcenix, Arizona. 
When writing mention this paper. 


WANTED AGENTS 


llers ever inven 
aday, Wile quick. BROHARD & CO.. 





to sell Sash Locks & 
Door Holders. Sam- 
tree by —_ for 3c, 


Beats ts. B12 
Box 91, Philadeiphla. 


Ter + og shoots 8.7, 
=n, Seber eo 
hed, ; 








Bargains |» Gene 
. and charges 
am inat.or Fy mai! 


U9 Wabash Are.’ 


ont after ful! ex: 


Raluslis. BLY MPG.OU, 
When writing mention this paper. 





c= PAID FOR YOUR NEIGHBORS’ ad- 
dresses: pie eomeeee clippings 4 tee Send 
stamp. ADV. CLIPPING BU UO, Mahler 
Block, New York, . 
When writing mention this paper. 





GENTS to sell cigars to dealers; $18 weekly, ex- 

perience not required. Samples free. Reply with 

2cent stamp. National Consolidated Co., Chicago, IL 
When writing mention this paper. 





1 MAKE B10 WAGES doing pleasant home work, 


LADIE and will giadly send full particulars to all s-nd 
ing 2c. stamp. M188 M. B. STEBBINS, LAWRENCE, MICH. 


When writing mention this paper. 





RUBBER GOODS. Sealed particulars sent to 
married persons only. GEM CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
When writing mention this paper. 








Tas” Gast BUFERS UNG 

r 

-164 West Van Buren st 4 “3 eNcagey I. 
When writing mention this paper. ; 


DON’T PAY FULL RATES 
OR M\SAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS. 


Send for our prices on what you intend tot 
renew this year. We will quote prices that will 
prise you. a 

There is no reason in the world why you sh 
order elsewhere and pay more. Cut rate cat 
free for siamp. Mention AMERICAN FARMER, 





2 Rare Books. For both 


“Gay Life In Paris,” Secrets for Women 
Iso, How to 


Love 
n, &c., also 4 samples of our fast re 
with terms to Agents. All for10 cts. ALLING BROS., DURHAM, © 
Wheu writing :acntiou tais paper, 


FINE READING 
FOR A WHOLE YEAR 
£OR ONLY $1.10. 





A Leading Magazine and The Ame 


can Farmer for that Low Price. 
The Cosmopolitan is one of the 
Magazines of the country. For excellencem= 
literary matter, and profuseness and @ 
merit of illustrations it has no superior, Dit 
ing the coming year it will publish in tte 
numbers, 344 large pages of the choicest - 
ing mat er, embellished with 1,000 ihustratio 
This will nakea very large volume, largert 
any book in the house, except the family Bitly 
We will send this magazine and T meri: 
Farmer for one year for $1.10. This is a @ 
nilicent opportunity to provide a family 
anabundance of the best reading matter 
nominal price. Address all orders to 
THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
1729 N. Y. Avenue, Washington, D. 
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$2.50 Book, Freel 
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he proudest 
pleasure resort of ime: ries 
where Princes of the ola. 
world, with Cong 
Millionaires, Railré 
Kings, and Princes 

their wives, their beau! 
daughters, and all the 
est butterflies of f 
luxuriate in balmy b 
display their person 
charms, costly je 
quisite equipages, 
revel in 


Lil . 
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All the Extremes of Fashionable Dissipation. 


“JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE,” in a vein of s 
common sense keeps the reader enjoying ‘ce 


AN EVER FRESH FEAST OF FURL 


P It tales og Sen, Gistations, Sew 3 
ressing, dudes, beggant 3 
‘th Thimitable and mirth-prew 

“ 4 


ete., in the author’s 
* ILLUSTRATIONS BY OPPER ARE JUST 


voking style. The 

To everyone who sends us four Su 
scribers at 25 cents each we will send ae 
of the book, postpaid, Free of all com 
We will send the book and THE AMERICAS 
FARMER one year to any address for 
cents. Present subscribers can obtain 
book—sent postpaid—by remitting us 
cents. 
THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
Washington, D. CG. 2 
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A WATCH GIVEN AWAY TO EVERYBOD 





A Premium Offer that Breaks the Reco 
READ CAREFULLY OUR OFFER BELOW. 


Every Word of the Statement is Absolutely Tr 
Though Hard to Believe. 





Think of It! A Stemlind and Stem-Set Watch Guaranteed a Perfect Timm 
keeper that Will Not Gost a Gent. q 





We nave secured for our friends one of the most 
made, which is a stem-winder and stem-setter having all 
ances known w the watchmaker’s art. The case is 
ng to choice. It is two inches in diameter and 
ick. The cut shows the correct shape. Remem 

hich pty apy to i es cee It is 
wi any person may prou carry in v : 
teed b as represented 


»ssumed by us. 
$20, even if it could have been produced, but the 
unknown at that time. 


In addition to the watch we send in every instance a neat and 
, 80 that the outfit will be ready to put on and wear as soon as & 


HOW TO CET IT. 

We do not sell this watch without the paper, and no one can 
lendid timepieces by itself 

We will send this watch by mail to any person who will send usa 

CLUB OF ONLY TEN YEARLY SUSBSCRI 


to THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
nderstand that you pay nothing for the watch, but send 


add f so to THE AMERICAN FARMER with 
eS aemtns, che wih samive the for one year, postpaid, 
cunt Een eo apesoeeeeenss wate chain, postpaid, to your 
ort 0 one. therefore, need be Without a watch equal for 
in the neighborhood a si: . Indeed, it will not take a day for anyone to get up 
only ten subscribers at 25 centz each oes maar samengse tS Se Vales Sa 
Say %, ont ore Oe ree ow easy the 
is unwil to even the little time required to get up the club, we will send 
in with Tum AME nm be Panmen for one year to any address for 61.75. 


DO NOT LOSE TIME, 
but attend to this matter the very next day after you receive - this offer. 
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A Sunshiny Face. 


Along the noisy city ways 
: ~ ft this rattling city car, 

Du this the drearicst of days, 

we) Perplexed with business fret and jar 





~ 





i 

















~ When suddenly a young swect face 
y Looked on my petu:'ance and pain 
© And lent it something ot its grace 
iow And charmed it into peace again. 
mt. FE 












> The day was just »s bleak without, 
My neighbors just as cold within, 
And truth was just as full of doubt 
The world wus just as fultof sin. 


' 










tda 
F 
ii 
> But in the light of that young smile 

The world grew pure, the heart grew warm, 
a. And sunshine gleanred a little while 
; Across the durkness of the storm. 












» 14id not care to seck her name, 
, I only said, * God bless thy life, 
y sweet young gruce be still the same, 
Or happy maid or happy wife.” 
sted _ Phillips Brooks. 










ree Ft 4 as socal - 
Rs ts os A Valentine. 
eA ecept, dear wife, this little token, 
Ana, if between the linen you seek, 
You'll find the love I’ve often spoken~ 
ae The love I’]! always love to speak. 


VES 
‘af 


" 
Our little ones are making merry 
But in these lines, though awkward, very, 











With unco dittics rhymed in jest, 


=.o2 The genuine article's expressed. 







“ ae "You are as fair and sweetand tender, _ 
5° Dear. brown-eyed little swectheart mine, 

© AAs when, a callow youth, and slender, 

S ; Lasked to be your vuleutine. 


a VwWhat though these years of ours be flee ting? 
> ¥1 What though the youth of years be tlown? 
B g2'll mock old Kronos with repeating 

i ot *“T love my love and her alone!” 











hand when I fall before his reaping, 
By And when my stuttering speech is dumb, 
Think not my love is dead or siceping, 
val But that it waits for you to come. 
“a 
_fio take, deax love, this little token, 
._. And if there speaks in any line 
© The sentiment I'd fain have spoken, 
yi Say, will you kiss your valentine? 
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eee tii —Ewyene Field. 
‘he ee ° 

1 = ABOUT WOMEN. 

ite ia ier —— 

Pe afISS FRANCES ABDULLAH, 


5 
nae 


5" the daughter of a prominent Arab 

bu. @hief, is the owner and manager of one 

Map. of the largest dairies in northwestern 
ia, 


4 
~sS 


x * x 

(74 ON. ALICIA AMHURST, 
eSB fs: daughter of Lord Amburst of Hack- 
Bey, England, has written a book of 
‘great interest and value. It is a history 
fof English gardening from the earliest 
t } period to the present time. 


wo * * x 


ISS ABBIE GARDENER IS THE 
#* only living survivor of the famous 
WBioux Massacre at Lake Okoboji, Lowa, 
i 1856. Miss* Gardener has secured 
om the Iowa Legislature an appropria- 
Sion of $7,000 for a monument to mark 
the spot, which is soon to be dedicated. 


1.3 x * + 


MALARETTA AVERY, THE TEN- 
™ year-old colored girl who is convert- 
$ig s0 many whites and blacks in the 
Boath by her magnetic preaching, al- 
Slough quite childish when with other 
l@nildren, when in the pulpit she has a 
Ready command of pure and elevated 
anguage. 
0 * ° * 
RS. M. F. CLENDINNIN, FOR- 
 merly Miss Gabrielle Greeley, is to 
pudertake a new and authoritative life of 
father, Horace Greeley. She has 
a collecting correspondence and other 
pr to this end and is completing the 
Mork as rapidly as it is possible to re- 
Miew the hundreds of letters and manu- 
pts sent her. 
ue x * 
RS. FRANCES HODGSON BUR- 
‘nett, the author of “Little Lord 
untleroy,” was at one time a teacher 
little country school. She was so 
jor that she earned the stamps with 
lich to mail her first manuscript to the 
blishers by picking berries. As time 
it on, however, the tide of affairs 
pged. Her income is_now said to 
dunt to $80,000 a year. 


x * % 


CLARA BARTON, THE 
"President of the Red Cross Society 
merica, has gone to Turkey to dis- 
bute relief to the suffering Armenians. 
» are with her Mr. Pullman; 
jhen Barton, her assistant private 

; Dr. Hubbell, the field secre- 
Dr. and Mrs. Gardener; Dr. 
, and Ernest Mason. Miss Barton 
depend on the missionaries and 
Tieibinne for her corps of assist- 
when. she gets there. 


HESTUDENTS OF WELLESLEY 
Mollege have nicknamed it “The 
shing Establishment,” on ac- 
Bt of the formidable amount of in- 
Stion in domestic duties that figures 
curriculum. Every graduate 
vs how to cook, wash and iron, sweep 
_make beds, and is eminently fitted 
omestic life, which is thought to be 
|- forgotton factor in the higher 
mof women. .- 
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Exchange. 
, especially the Eastern ladies, 
pula like a wild-flower garden, if they 
mé one pair of black hose, No. 9, 
ge, Iwill send them by return mail 
ket of wild Mexican poppy seed, one 
wild sweet-pea seed, one packet of 
e seed, one packet of wild calliopsis, 

t of wild soap-weed seed. 

le Mexican poppies are large, round, 
pflowers with ew centers ; the sweet 
ui up on a stalk ; the pinks are little 
blue fic 3; the calliopsis is a small 
efall of round yellow flowers, and the 
Weed consists of a numberof sharp blades 
a bush, and in the centét a long stalk 
on vont clustering around it. 
































The 
to be ted in the Fall, as 
the Winter. Please 
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FASHION’S FANCIES. 


A Stylish Black Hat. 





The model shows a stylish black hat 
of tine French felt. The brim is broad, 
the crown quite high and _ turning 
slightly outward at the top. A band of 
black velvet encircles the crown and is 
fastened on the right side with a fine 
ent-jet buckle, the trimming of ostrich 
feathers being massed on the left side. 
Under the brim are two choux of green 
velvet. 


a 
> 


For the Street. 








The illustration shows a street costume 
of tan cloth. The skirt is untrimmed, 
the sides and back laid in deep plests. 
The bodice flares into a ripple below the 
waist line, and has a vest of golden- 
brown velvet. This vest is outlined.by 
strips of applique embroidery, which also 
decorates the high standing collar. The 
sleeves are in the new gored design, and 
are pleated over the shoulder. With 
this gown is worn a large hat of fine 
tan felt, with Tam o’ Shanter crown of 
golden-brown velvet and finished on the 
left side with a white aigrette. — 





All Sorts. 
Chinchilla is the favorite fur at ‘pres- 
ent. 


In making skirts the lining and inter- 
lining should run ona thread with the 
outside material. 


Fronts in skirts of entirely different 
materials are used. Contrasting side 
sections also seem to be increasing. 


It is predicted that close topped 
sleeves with a small puff at the elbow 
and a ruffle at the-wrist will soon be in 
vogue, 

One hundredwyears ago buttons were 
scarce and very expensive. The major- 
ity of people used lacings, or pegs of 
wood to fasten their garments. 


Fancy waists hold their own and 
probably will continue to be popular. 
The fashion is certainly a convenient 
one and should long remain in favor. 

Black silk which is creased and shiny 
may be made as good and fresh as when 
new by sponging it with stale beer and 
then pressing it between newspapers, 
with a hot iron, 


Muffs were adopted by women after 
these articles had been invented for the 
use of doctors, to keep their fingers warm 
and.soft while going from the house of 
“one patient to that of another. 


Vails are still worn long enough to 
come below the chin, and are as much a 
part of the costume as fle hat itself. 
The plain mesh is sometimes preferred 
to the fancy dots, but both are admis- 
sible. 


The average weight of women’s cloth- 
ing in Winter is much greater than that 
which adorns the opposite sex. Worth 
once said that the weight of a man’s 
Winter clothing averaged 15 pounds, of 
a woman’s 18, 


Vassar girls are said to coast on barrel 
staves. The custom was introduced a 
dozen years ago, when barrel staves 
were the only toboggans available. The 
occasion. endeared them, and. no other 
form of sled has been allowed to take 
their place. 

A perfectly round hat has a lace or 
open-work braid at the edge of the brim 
and is trimmed with clusters of loops 

thickly on either side of the 


front. 
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WOMAN’S “WISDOM. 


A Teacher's Plea. 


Eprtor AMERICAN FARMER: Although a 
teacher, I was country born and bred, and 
trust that on these grounds yon will allow me 
the pleasure of a few words in that spot dear- 
est among the recollections of my childhood, 
the ‘‘ Farm House.’’ 

Much has been said and written of a teach- 
er's duty to her pupils and patrons. This is 
well, and the duties are important, and many 
conscientious instructors are meeting them 
like Spartans. However, there is another side 
to this question. Just for a moment let the 
farmers’ wives give me audience while I tell 
them of what I desire of them in behalf of my 
profession, 

Nothing educates like enthusiasm, but a 
teacher may strive to thus advance her pupils 
and unless they are surrounded in a similar 
atmosphere at home her earnest efforts are 
greatly impared or altogether lost. 

Request the children to tell you-at night 
what they have learned during the day ; in- 
terest yourselves in their lessons and en- 
courage them to studious habits at home. 
Buy and read with them good books. Your 
sons will not sigh for busy marts, nor your 
daughters for Fashion’s follies, if you fit their 
minds for converse with the kingly, good men, 
who give them the profit of their matchless 
experiences between the covers of their books. 
Physiology and hygiene are now univers- 
ally taught, and when your little ones eagerly 
tell what ‘‘teacher says’’ about the care of 
eyes, teeth, hair and finger-nails, encourage 
them to thus care for these members, thus ac- 
quainting them with the laws of self-preserva- 
tion. Show them that the sweetest smile is 
unsightly if it discloses decayed and foul 
teeth ; the value of the most symmetrical 
writing is impaired for the teacher if the hand 
that guides the pen soils the sheet or shows 
unkept nails. What would you do, O, 
mother! if your brood of six were multiplied 
by six, and therein you found 36 times 36 
different degrees of mischief, perversity, stub- 
borness and maliciousness? Do you not think 
you would some times make a mistake in 
government? Then, when your Frank is 
punished at school, you may think unjustly, 
but do not tell him so. Is it not better he 
should be thus slightly wronged than that he 
should lose respect for his instruetor and turn 
in disgust from the beautiful message she 
brings him, which lays the foundations of all 
future knowledge and opens up to his ever- 
widening gaze new beauties of life, nature 
and the wisdom of good men ? 

If the punishment hurts his honor, and not 
his temper, by all means seek to have it 
righted in a kind and friendly manner, and 
no one will prove more ready to assist you 
than the teacher herself. 

Do not regard the teacher as yourantagonist, 
or even with indifference. She is, and so you 
should regard her, your best friend. Doesshe 
not labor for the enlightenment of your 
children? That means the uplifting of your 
home and greater serenity for your old age. 
You say: ‘“‘O, you deal with the ideal 
teacher.’”?’ Yes; I am thankful there are such 
teachers. I also deal with the ideal mother, 
and wish from my soul there were more of 
them. 

One dreary Spring morning 1 went, with 
aching head, to my monotonous task, which, 
just then, was seeming doubly heavy, thanks 
to the exertions of a “ real” mother. 

A bright little lad laid a neatly-wrapped 
package on my desk, saying, ‘‘ Mother sent 
you this.”’? It emitted a delicate aroma, and 
upon unfolding, there lay a bunch of early 
Spring violets, sweet and crispy and fresh 
with the scent of the garden and morning 
dew still upon them. Their cool fragrance 
eased my aching head. The touch of kindly 
sympathy filled my heart with pleasure and 
the troubles of the day were far less formidable 
than they had given promise of being. 

Yet that mother was a busy woman, with 
many little ones, and had no interest in me 
aside from the fact that I was her children’s 
teacher. I thank her to this -day for the 
moment she snatched to fashion the little nose- 

ay. 

: Her children were kind, respectful and stu- 
dious, demanding my best love and atiention, 
while those of the too “ real’? mother were 
willful, hard to please and impudent, although 
very bright, and under the influence of the 
kind woman I have mentioned would have 
been pleasing, indeed. You may make the 
application for yourselves. Life is made 
sweet and unselfish by thoughts for others, 
and children best learn this art by example. 

I think, mothers, you will agree with me, 
and hope you will think of me, not as the 
ideal teacher, but a farmer’s girl of varied ex- 
periences, who knows whereof she aftirms,— 
Mary L. Sutron, Oregon. 


A Cozy Bedroom. 


EDITOR FARMHOUSE: What is more pleas- 
ant to go to after a long, tiresome day? Yet, 
how few bedrooms are really cozy! Why is 
it, when attractive rooms can be fixed up 
with so little expense? 

One of the prettiest bedrooms is one of 
which the draperies and decorations are old 
blue and white. Have the wall papered with 
a creamy-cclored paper that has a delicate 
vine running over it and a bordering to 
match. The papering, generally, should not 
be so prominent as to detract from the beauty 
of the draperies and pictures that hang over it. 

Blue denim, with one or two white rugs, 
makes a nice carpeting for such aroom. Then 
comes the bed and bedding, which is the most 
important thing to be considered, as far as 
comfort.is concerned. Paint the bedstead 
white; then have a pure white counterpane, 
and*if you use pillow shams use white ones,, 
with some pretty pattern worked on them in 
old blue wash-silk. <A pretty drapery for the 
bed is arranged by attaching a frame about 
four feet high and as wide as the bed to the 
back of the headboard, if it is not already a 
high one. Stretch over this enough plain 
white cloth to cover it, so it will resemble a 
canvas ; then to the front of the top of this 
attach a half-diamond (cut lengthwise) made 
of some light wood.. Make two curtains of 
old blue cheese-cloth, long enough to reach 
from the half diamond on top of the frame- 
work to the floor, with two breadths in’a cur- 
tain; drape this back as you would fora 
French window, and the effect wilkebe very 
pretty. If there is but one window in. the 
room a curtain of the same material as the bed 
draperies looks nice ; but if there is more 
than one window, curtains of scrim or dotted 
swiss look better, as too much of the cheese- 
cloth makes the room look cheap. 

The usual inexpensive commode, which is 
made of a drygoods box with a curtain draped 
around it and ascarf on top, is quite pretty. 
The curtain and searf should be white. Work 
a vine with old blue wash-silk around the 
edge of the scarf. 

For a dressing-table, make a board to fit 
in crossways of one corner of the room so it 
will come out about three feet. In front of 
this hang a white curtain. On the top have a 
three-cornered scarf to match the one on the 
commode. Then, crossways in the same cor- 
ner, hang a good-sized mirr@®pand the dress- 
ing-table will be complete. This ought to be 
in the corner nearest to a window, so the light 
for the mirror will be good. @ 

For the chairs, take two or three old ones 
and a little old rocker and paint them white. 
Then make cushions for them, covered with 
cretonne of a creamy ground, with blue 
flowers scattered over its surface. There 
should be an ottoman to go with the rocker; 
paint the sides white and cover the top with 
cretonne like the cushionsy 

With a few accessories, such as a pincush- 
ion, mats for both commode and dressing- 
table, a whisk-broom and its holder, two or 
three paintings for the walls, and the room 
will be complete, unless it is large enough 
for a couch; if so, the inexpensive fold-couch 
that is described in so many ladies’ journals 
would be as well as cheap. Cover it 
with cretonne the cushions and have two 
or three medium-sized ws covered with 
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A Handy Bepkcase. 


Epirror FARMHOUSE: /Every boy should 
have a bookease of his own, and as few boys 
have enough pocket-money to buy one, I will 
try and tell you how to niake a handy and 
serviceable one. 

First get two boards one inch thick, three 
feet long, and 10 inches jwide. Saw the 
bottom off square, and plane both edges 
smooth; then saw the tops as shown in the 
cut. Next cuta groove half an inch square 











along the inside edge of the back; then cut 
three half inch grooves across the board for 
the shelves to rest on. The lower one should 
be 13 inches from the bottom, the middle one 
nine inches from the lower one, and top shelf 
eight inches higher. Be sure that you make 
both sides alike. Now you will need three 
boards for shelves. These should be 25 inches 
long, and nine and one-half inches wide. 
Cut a groove on the side of the lower shelf 
half an inch wide, one-quarter of an inch 
deep, and 124 inches from either end. 

The bottom board 
should be one inch & 
thick, 28 inches long 
and 11 inches wide. 
Cut a groove in the 
middle to correspond 
with that in the lower 
shelf. Measure off an 
inch margin on both 
ends, and the front 
side of the bottom 
board, and slant this 
off as seen in the cut. 

Next make a parti- 
tion to fit in the groove 
between the bottom 
board and lower shelf. 
The partition should 
be 133 inches long and 
9} inches wide. 

The back should be 
made of half-inch oe 
lumber 25 inches long. 

Round the top off as shown in the cut, and 
cut the boards so they will fit closely in the 
grooves at the back of the-side piece. 

After you have put the bookcase together 
it should be thoroughly sandpapered, then 
oiled and varnished. When made of walnut, 
cherry or any other hard wood, and finished 
neatly, it makes a useful and attractive 
ornament for a boy’s ledréom., It can be 
made of pine or other soft,,wood, and stained 
to suit the taste. A very goed stain to rep- 
resent cherry can be made by taking three 
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quarts of soft water and,four ounces of 
annota; boil in a copper, kettle until the 
annota is dissolved; then pu na piece of pot- 
ash the size of a common 4walifut; and keep on 
the fire about half'an hour longer, and it is 
ready for use, Bottle for keeping. 

When finished the shelves will be two feet 
long by nine and a half inches wide. The 
lower shelf can be used:+for large books, 
papers, magazines,.cte.—S. H. LABARGE. 
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To Keep Clothes White and Clear. 


EpItoR FARMHOUSE: We have been a 
subscriber for THE AMERICAN FARMER for 
nearly a year. Wereceived a sample copy 
and were so impressed with it we subscribed. 
Ihave thought of writing of some of my 
easy Ways in managing my housework. In 
the first place, I would rather do my own 
work than employ a girl, and use part of the 
money for labor-saying implements. I have 
a washer, and use borax soap, and do not boil 
my clothes. Dissolve the soap and soak the 
clothes in nearly boiling water and soap for 
20 minutes, and add more boiling water and 
wash out, then rinse in very hot water and 
bluing water and hang out. Have used this 
process over one year, and it does not injure 
the clothes and keeps them very clear and 
white. 

I like to hear from different ones on the 
subject of raising and managing children, as 
I have a large, healthy girl of four and one- 
half years and a fine baby boy 18 months 
old. I think out-of-doors exercise is one of, 
the secrets of their health. I make all the 
children’s clothes, and find it very pleasant 
work.—Mrs. JNo. A. MACKEY, Ohio. 








Household Hints. 


Woolen underwear is cheaper than illness 
and many times more agreeable. 


The torn pages of a book” may be nicely 
mended with white tissue paper. 


Vocal teachers say that nothing will clear 
the voice so effectively as eating a ripe, juicy 
apple just before singing. 

If the cover of a fruit jar will not readily 
come off, invert it and put the top in hot 
water for a minute or two. 


A flat tea-kettle, wide and shallow, in which 
water can be hurriedly boiled, is a conveni- 
ence which no housekeeper should be with- 
out. 


Boots and shoes that have been hardened 
by water may be made as soft and pliable as 
when new by thoroughly rubbing them with 
kerosene. 


A covering for the kitchen floor which is 
easily kept in order isoilcloth, wrong side up, 
prewe with two coats ofpaint, the last coat 

ing mixed with varnish, 

Apple saute should alyyayg be eaten with 
roast pork, goose, sausages and all rich dishes, 
as the malice acid neutral sis any excess of 
chalky matter engendered’ D9 eating too much 
meat. [o au 


If the fishy taste in wilé ¢hme is objection- 
able, it may be removedoby putting a small 
onion, cut fine, into the watgf in which it is 
cooked. Carrgis may be, used if onions are 
disliked. ES 

Do not allow a cold to Bike foothold when 
it may be warded off by ing ahot lemon- 
ade. The easiest way to prepare it is to 
squeeze the juice of a lemon into a cup, 
sweeten. tv taste, then fillithe cup»with hot 
water and take just beforeigning to bed. 


A teaspoonfal 6f borax put in the last 
water in which clothes ate rinsed will whiten 
them surprisingly. Pound the borax so that it 
will dissolve easily. This is especially good 
to remove the yellow that time gives to white 
garments that have been laid aside for two or 
three years. e 

A clever housekeeper avoids long exposure 
to cold on wash-days in this way: Upona 
long strip of heayy cotton she spreads all the 
‘handkerchiefs, collars, cuffs, napkins and 
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clothesline This 


and it is only a minute's work to attach it to 
pins. : 





BLOOMERS. 


Opinions For and Against the Bifur- 
cated Garment. 


EDITOR FARMHOUSE: I suppose the East- 
ern mail must be snowbound somewhere, as 
we have not had any for some time ; but I am 
going to write my say on the bloomer ques- 
tion, one of the greatest questions for women 
that “ever was brought up.” 

By all means let us farmers’ wives wear 
bloomers, especially while we are doing our 
work or riding a wheel. It seems to me any 
one could not help thinking a woman looks 
nicer dressed in a comfortable bloomer suit 
doing her washing and scrubbing than to see 
her with her skirts pinned up or rolled in a 
clumsy wad around her waist. : To hear some 
talk you would think a woman cannot look 
pretty or nice in a bloomer suit. ‘‘ Horrid 
things! She looks loud and manly, in spite 
of everything.”? Now, that is all a foolish 
notion. If @ woman has good health and al- 
ways looks bright and pleasant, she is just as 
lovely in a bloomer suit as she ever was in a 
long skirt. Weare living in an age that does 
not look to the pale and sickly faces for 
beauty. Give us bright eyes, rosy cheeks 
and red lips, the very picture of health; that’s 
the kind of pretty women we want in this 
age. But how are we going to be all this if 
we go on wearing heavy, long skirts pull- 
ing down on our waists, often stepping on 
them, and many times getting them wet 
around the bettom and wearing them till 
they dry? 

When I went to the country schools I can 
truly say my dress skirts and shoes were 
damp two-thirds of the time, and I know there 
were a dozen other girls at those schools ex- 
actly in the same condition. I think I have 
paid for it dearly with poor hgalth. 

Now, I want to ask all the ladies that do not 
approve of bloomers, woafin’t it have been 
wiser for our mothers and grandmothers to 
have dressed us in warm bloomer suit-, and 
sent us to those schools to study our lessons 
in warm, dry clothing, than to have dressed 
us in long, damp skirts, to go there and sit 
for half a day at a time, and take cold after 
cold, and put in a miserable existence for 
years as the result ?—MANNETTA. 


EDITOR AMERICAN FARMER: We feel like 
giving three cheers for our New York sister, 
Mrs. Helen M. Coe. She is a woman in the 
true sense of the word, and does not wish to 
wear apparel pertaining to man. I think 
some of our sisters should read what thie 
Bible says about woman’s dress, and it might 
be they would not be so ready to fashion aiter 
men's apparel. 

As to healthfulness in dress, there are more 
things than skirts to be considered—tlie corset 
and thin shoes, forexample. We need not make 
our skirts so long that they trail in the dirt. 
It seems to me like the old saying, ‘‘ Whole 
hog, or none.’’? Long skirts or bloomers. The 
skirts, as Mrs. Coe says, conld be moderately 
long. No need to be hung from the hips, but 
with suspenders or waist, as some have al- 
ready tried, with success and comfort. The 
corset should be abandoned. Stays in the 
dresses are quite enough, or a muslin waist 
with dress-stays in it will enable the dress to 
fit quite well and have none of the bad effects 


| on the wearer that the corset is sure to have, 


even if loosely worn, which very seldom is 
done. 

Just wait a while until the fad for bloomers 
is gone and some other fashion takes its place, 
and we will see how quickly the ‘* bloomer 
woman’’ will don the new. We do not be- 
lieve the greatest enemy to health lies in the 
skirt, neither do we believe the only road to 
health is the bloomer. We think the sensible 
dress described by Mrs. Coe in your last issue 
would be both useful and becoming, and say: 
‘*God bless the woman who is woman enough 
to be feminine.”’ A masculine woman is dis- 
gusting, to say the least. 

Let us picture a woman of about 250 pounds 
in weight and in bloomers! We imagine she 
would very much resem)le the average clown. 
If bloomers.do more for the health than drugs, 
as Jennie Wilson claimed, and are net suitable 
for parlor or street, then ’tis bad for those 
who are so unfortunate as to have to spend 
most of their time there. We believe in wear- 
ing apparel that will be presentable either in 
the kitchen or on the street. Woman should 
have enough respect for herself to dress neatly 
at all times, whether at work or idle. Some 
are too careless of their toilet and save all 
their nice looks for parlor and street. There 
would be happier homes to-day if woman 
would, asa rule, be more tidy and motherly 
in her make-up at home, care for home and 
its eccupants more and less for fashions and 
worldly comment. Let us dress in such a 
manner that we may be both comfortable and 
presentable, and not be so deceived as to think 
we cannot dress comfortably afid healthfully 
without wearing bloomers, for we can do both 
and also be neat and presentable ataill times. 
—ONE OF THE SIsrens, Ladoga, Ind. 


Epitor Farm Howse: I have felt greatly 
interested in the letters written on the 
bloomer question in our valuable Farm House 
Department. Farmer’s wife, South Dakota, 
here is my hand ; let us shake, for you havein 
avery sensible way expressed my own opinion. 

Living on a farm and doing all kinds of 
housework and a great deal of out-door work, 
I think the bloomer would be a decided im- 
provement on the present mode of dress. Of 
course, one does not like-to appear loud or in 
any way eccentric. Women, as a rule, are 
sensitive beings, but know a good thing when 
they see it. 

Let us for one moment look at the disad- 
vantage of the present style of skirts, forever 
in.the way (it takes a gregt deal of energy to 
keep those skirts going) during wet, disagree- 
able weather, dragging around the feet, a 
weight that is not easily carried. A woman 

oes to bed tired, worn out in body and mind ; 
health is soon broken down, a mere wreck of 
what a woman ought to be, while the man, 
more sensibly dressed, lasts longer, is not so 
soon worn out, and has years of health and 
pleasure before him. ‘‘ But it is not all the 
dress,’? someone says; ‘‘it is the hurry and 
worry.” But, no; I say, dress a man in the 
same clothes; how soon would the lords of 
creation bow down to the weight of skirts? 
Ridiculous! Oh; well, that may be, but it is 
true, nevertheless. 

Now, having looked briefly on one side of 
the question, let us mention a few of the ad- 
vantages of the other side—more ease, elastic- 
ity of movément, time and energy expended 
on skirts for something else, and more comfort 
in every-day work. . 

Of course, there are women who object, and 
say the dress of our graridmothers’ days is 
good enough for us. One word in regard to 
our grandimothers’, and grandfathers’ days. 
There is not'a man. that will say our grand- 
fathers’ days were good enough for them, and 
because our great ancestress, Eve, wore fig 
leaves in the Gardén of Eden that is no reason 
why we should.—TREXIE. 


EpItToR FARMHOUSE: I cannot agree with 
‘*Farmer’s Wife,”’ of South Dakota, in regard 
to the wearing of bloomers. To be sure, she 
has-a right to express her opinion, as well as 
myself, as we were asked by the Editor to ex- 
press oup-thoughts on the prevailing subject 
of bloomers. 

I do not think it at all necessary for farm- 
ers’ wives to don masculine attire in order to 
do their work with more ease. To be inde- 
pendent is to ever maintain ov rights for a 
womanly attire and conduct ourselves so.as to 
command the respect of all. To my notion, a 
neatly-fitting under-waist with skirts but- 
toned on and union underwear, with a 
princess dress or wrapper, made short enough 
to clear the floor, makes a nice, modest at- 
tire, comfortable for housework, also suitable 
for emergencies. Let us be womanly women 
in dress, as well as in words, deeds and 
thoughts.—Mrs. Conn, Nebraska. 


FREE TO INVALID LADIES. 
A lady who suffered for 
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HOME TABLE. 





WHITE COOKIES. 


One cup sour cream; one-half cup 
butter; one teaspoon soda; little nut- 
meg; flour to make a soft dough. 


GINGER SNAPS. 


One. -teaspoon soda; one teaspoon 
ginger ; four tablespoous melted shorten- 
ing; two tablespoons boiling water ; put 
all into a teacup and fill up with the 
best Orleans. molasses; flour to make a 
stiff dough. 

LOAF CAKE. 

Two cups sugar; one cup butter; one 

cup milk; three cups flour; two and 


one-half teaspoons . baking powder; 
whites of two eggs. 
THREE-HOURS-BREAD. 

One cake east soaked in a half pint 
of water; one cup sugar ; one cup flour ; 
stir these together and let it get light. 
Twelve boiled potatoes; mash and add 
water in which they are boiled. Stir 
the light yeast, potatoes and water to- 
gether and let rise. Is ready for use 
next day. For one loaf of bread take 
one cup of sponge and one cup of warm 
water; make into a loaf at once; when 
light, knead into loaves and let rise 
again.— Mrs. J. C. Mackey, Ohio. 


FRUIT PUDDING. 


One and one-half cups sugar; one 
cup buttermilk; one pint raisins; one 
pint currants; one teaspoon soda; cinna- 
mon and allspice; one egg; one-half 
cup lard or butter; flour to thicken 
somewhat thicker than for a cake; put 
in a pudding-bag and boil two and one- 
half hours. 

Sauce: Put a pint of water on to 
boil, when boiling have ready prepared 
half a glass of water with two table- 
spoons of flour, thoroughly mixed ; add 
butter the size of an egg; two table- 
spoons sugar; graied nutmeg to taste. 

WINTER SHORT CAKE, 

Three pints flour; butter to shorten 
as for pie crust; mix with sweet cream 
and add two teaspoons baking powder. 
Roll in two sheets half an inch in thick- 
ness. Spread a very little butter upon 
the lower one, placing it in the pan ; put 
the other upon it and bake. When a 
little cool lift the top layer and spread a 
good layer of preserved peaches, or any 
preserve:l fruit preferred, upon the under 
crust and replace the top. Make four 
layers in a cake. 

BANANA CAKE, 


Whites of six eggs or three whole 
ones ; one cup of cream ; three-quarters 
of a cup of butter; two cups granulated 
sugar; two teaspoons baking powder; 
flour to thicken. Bake in three shallow 
tins. Have ready three nice bananas 
cut in slices and spread between the 
layers and on top and whiten just on top 
of cake. This isa rich cake, but will 
not keep long.—M., Bethesda, O. 


MEAT BALIS. 


One and a lialf pounds of raw beef 
chopped fine; season with salt and pep- 
per and a little chopped onion; mix 
well with a raw egg, roll into small balls, 
roll in flour and fry in hot butter. 


BUNS 


Break an egg into a cup and fill with 
sweet milk ; mix with it half cup yeast, 
half cup butter, one cup sugar, enough 
flour to make a soft dough, flavor with 
nutmeg ; let it rise till very light, then 
mould into buscuits, with a pound of cur- 
rants ; let rise a second time in pan, bake, 
and when nearly done glaze with a little 
molasses and milk. 


SPANISH SAUCE. 

One-half cup boiling water; one tea- 
spoon cornstarch ; two teaspoons vine- 
gar; one teaspoon butter; one cup 


sugar, and half a nutmeg.—Mrs. Lizzie 
Louk, Kansas, 


ETHEL’S FRUIT CAKE. 


One cup sugar; one cup molasses; 
one cup thick sour cream; one egg; 
one small tablespoon ginger; one tea- 
spoon each of cinnamon and cloves; 
two teacups raisins; one rounded tea- 
spoon saleratus ; flour to make a smooth 
batter. 


ROLL JELLY CAKE. 


Four eggs; one cup sugar; one table- 
spocn cold water; one and one-third tea- 
cups flour; one teaspoon baking powder ; 
one teaspoon lemon extract; bake in 
long dripping-pan; when done spread 
thickly with jelly and roll.—Miss Cora 
PETERSON, lowa. 


ESCALLOPED TOMATOES. 


Rub into an earthen baking-dish a 
layer of bread or cracker crumbs, dot 
with tiny bits of butter, put in a layer 
of canned tomatoes, season with salt, 
pepper, and sugar, if liked; now an- 
other layer of crumbs, seasoned as be- 
fore, and continue with alternate layers 
of crumbs and tomatoes till the dish’ is 
nearly full; spread bread crumbs, with 
bits of butter, for the top layer. Bake 
an hour. 


BAKED APPLES WITH LEMON, 


Select 12 sound cooking-apples, re- 
move the blossom end, wipe clean, and 
put them in a baking-pan and pour over 
them one cup boiling water and sprinkle 
over them one tablespoon sugar. - Invert 
a pan over them and bake till tender; 
let cool in juice, pile in a glass fruit 
bowl, and pour over all juice and grated 
rind of one large lemon, and sprinkle 
with sugar. 


HOREHOUND CANDY, 


Boil a pound and a half of sugar in 
half pint of water till candied, then 
stir in a little dried horehound. Pour 
it on to a marble slab or buttered paper, 
let cool, and cut into squares. 


OYSTER TOAST. 
Chop one-half pint of oysters, add 
one cup milk, one egg, one 
butter rolled nc ergee> We ut 
over slices of hot buttered toast. Be 
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Chain 13. First row: Turn, pa er, 3 sta 
1 tr into each of the next 4 ch, pass 1 
st, 1 tr into each of next 4 { 
Second row: 1 tr, 1 ch into « f 4trs, 2 
ch, 4 trs under 2 ch of last 9 
repeated until you have worked ured 
length. 

For the edge. First row: 1 de into a point, 
5 ch, repeat. Second row: | tr int 2 
ch, pass over, 2 st, and repeat. ‘|| Ws 
1 de into the top of a tr, 2 ch, 4 tr led 
by 2ch. Repeat from beginning of the row. 

For*heading. On _ tli f tl 
center, work two rows like | 
row of center.—Mrs, A. Lk. LAWkiNce, 
Minn. 
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OPEN WORK EMBROIDERY ON |! 

There is a very beautiful style of « " 
ery on linen in favorjustnow. | | nit 
described as Turkish, a!soas Kussian 
ery, and with a slight differen: on 
it is known as Mexican work. 


usually being a bold floral o1 

pattern, while the latter is mo! 
in outline. ‘This work is used | f 
the ends of sideboard 
scarfs. If you have any kna 

you can also use the idea with goo ¢ a 
doilies and tray-covers. 


1 
and Russian seems to be inde er 
! 
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cove! 1 


Mexican embroidery is much 1 te 
in effect arffSliould be put to! 
For a lovely cushion for the to ke 
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a piece of very fine whit: 

with coarse net. Draw a ¢ 

stems and flowers, large enews! | i 
side to side and mark a line ) it 
the edge of cushion. Ontlin: L 
the stems of design on both si . 
hole stitch so that they for 

eteh the flowers and leaves 
stitch. In working the petals «1 
look is produced by making ' 
alternately long and short. ‘ 
away the linen as in the ot! 
ing the net background, 
executed you have a ver) 
work, the beauty of which wi 
over the bright-colored silk of | 











White silk or linen «t hin er 
general favorite in this kind 
may be varied by using the ! 1 
the leaves and_ flowers, 

CYNTHIA DOERING. 
PEN WIPER. 

Twelve disks of cloth of \ 7 
edged with crystal beads. . 
be of any size wished, a : 
wiper is required, large or =! : 
ther folded in four and 
the center with a few stitcli 

A Clothespin Apron. 
‘ "lye Na 
A iw EH: } 
ae bj ; & 
Bic ¢ 
+ ma pere 2 4 
hie sort is very handy 

An apron of this sort 1s very 7°"? 

and a great help on wash-days. +t } 
; ~ ) tye Tae 

vents the clothespins from ° 
4 an ist. A 

soiled and being scattered and 1°” 

is simply a double apron of any ef 

sired, the upper part of the out - ay - 
4 : t Wa 

cut away to admit the hands. “th 
aterlé ly aw 4 

be made of any strong materiai,0 

cloth or ticking being the most ie" 

able. The sides and openings are © ‘ae 


. : ut strings 0! 
with heavy braid. Put s ah 


braid to tie around the waist _ Pe 
to hang it up by, eo that it may - e@ 

a bag to beep rb pins jp, a8 well as a3 
apron. 





That generally called Russian « si lery 
is worked in fanciful squares in |i ) 
stitch, and when completed tho 3 
against which the solid cord oi | 3 
thrown are cut away, leaving 
pattern, 

The only difference between 1 
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« vour Summer boarders, usually, 
lensant people, Aunt Rachel?” I 
I . visitor, whom all her friends 
asne" 


called “Aunt Rachel,” I among the 


pumber. ; . . 
«Most allus. Once in a while I git 


hold o’ one, or ruther one gits hold o’ 
we that makes a sight 0” trouble. There 
was that Saflerin family, from Boston, 
tha ted as much waitin’ on as a 
ha But I didn’t take ’em 

P | tell you. But I had the 
warder that you ever did see, 
ago. Yesee, Miss Dawson is 

r, like myself, and I take her 
Summer. Well, what does 

-o years ago, but bring along her 

. pretty as a pink, and dressed up 

iil! Dm allus tickled to have 

- Dawson come, but the young lady 
ikely, want a sight of waitin’ 
Miss Dawson, she said the 

ut any mother, and she and her 

d ata big hotel in the city, 
wasn’t away to school, and 

numer he had coaxed his sister 
lerto my house. Well, I was 

ted in that girl. Instead of 
Iped, she wanted to.help me. 
me! Vd ruther had the help 

She Jiindered me a plaguey 

than she helped. She did 

y a thing about housework, but 
hanging round, and asking 


nes. 


when the hired girl couldn’t | 


So I let her peel the potatoes 
t away half of ’em—and pick 
rrants, and the like of that, just 

y her. 

» day, when her aunt and two of 
tl cr boarders had gone to climb 
old Ilattop—what satisfaction they 
in scramblin’ up and down 
that old Vermont hill, I could’nt see— 
she wouldn't go along, but got a knife, 
and come and sot on the stoop, and 
wanted to help me pare apples. I gin 
her a pan of apples and she sliced into 
one of her fingers the first thing she 
did. [done it up for her, and advised 
her to let the apples alone. She looked 
kinder sorry, and then come crost to me, 
and said, timid like, “I want ter tell 
you something ; may 1?” 

“Qf course you may,” I said; “ what 
is it?” and she went on to tell me thai 
at a farm-house, where she staid the 
Summer afore, with one of her school 
friends, she took a faney to one of the 
syns, and he to her, and they promised 
to have one another. But when her 
father—papa, she called him—came to 
hear of it he was terrible angry. Told 
her she 
Wile 
Vietua 


could lake 


she, who never got a meal of 
s in her life. Then he wrote to 
the young fellow, and told him he had 
other plans for his daughter, and as she 
was under age, any promise she had 
made was not binding, and the matter 
must drop at once. All this she told 
me, just as seriously as if ake had been 
2) instead of 16. But I shall have 
him, all the same, she said, when I am 
of ag 
not knowing anything about work, is all 
true. But I can learn, and you will 
help me, won’t you? That is why I 
waited to come here with aunty.” 

“Good land! I was never so dumb- 
foundered in my life! This finified girl, 
with rings on her fingers and bells on 
her toes, if she wanted ’em, to hanker to 
be a farmer’s wife. I did not know 
What to say fer the life on me. Why, I 
should as soon think of setting a banty 
recse egos!” 

“And what did you say to her, Aunt 
Rachel,” I asked ? 

_ “Jest that, and she looked up at me as 
Mnercent as a baby, and said: ‘Why 
shoulin't a banty set on geese eggs if 
fle wants to?’ The idea! But I 
found it wasn’t no use talkin’ to her, 
and sort a gin in, as t’were, and showed 
her how to do things when the girl 
wasn't around. You see, I thought 
to work wouldn’t hurt her a 
mite. But, good gracious! The blunders 
she made was a sight to see. I had 
picked some string-beans, and as it was 
hice, clean work, I told her she might 
ft on the poreh and string ’em, if she 
Wanted to. When I went for my beans 
—and it was high time, for it takes ’em 
& long time to cook—as sure as you live, 
all she had done to them was to string 
em on a cord with a darning-needle! 

“When I asked her what she done 
that fer, she turned as red as fire, and 
‘ail she thought that was thé way to 
‘tring things, and she thought they had 
to be fixed that way to get them outen 
the kittle easy, 

“One day she followed me to the 
*pring-house and wanted to skim the 
milk, aud I let her, after she had seen 
me skim one pan. Then I said, you 
‘ve allus wanted to feed the pigs, and 
you may feed ’em this time; and I 
‘ariel for the kitchen, with the pans; 
ut when I wanted the pigs’ pail I 
found it full of sour milk, and she’d 
si ail the cream to the pigs She 
Wtntod to hunt eggs, and broke up an 
Olds tting hen, so’t the girl got a half- 
St. chicken inter the coflee-pos to 
Rite the coffee. 

i Py luv learnt her nore, but I 
think Pr sly, so the hired girl would 
“NK she was jist workin’ around_to 

“ep herself outen idleness. 
wl to churn and work over butter, but 
“vlc ex the hired man done the churn- 


on 


learnin’ 


would make a nicg-farmer’s | 


But what papa said about me | 


She was? 


| in’ and it took strong hands to work 
| butter as I done it. ‘What makes you 
| work your butter in that cold-spring 
| house?’ she once asked me. ‘I have 
| just been reading a book where a girl 
churns in the corn house, works the 
butter into pats and lays it on a board 
or able.’ Fiddle-de-dee! It would 
be full of specks and soft as mush, I 
told ’er. ‘And another thing puzzles 
me—you let your bread stand to raise, 
while this writer has the same girl make 
bread from flour, yeast and water, and 
puts it right in the oven to bake, and has 
good bread.’ ‘You must have read it 
wrong,’ I said. ‘Beg pardon!’ She 
was allers saying that, she was so polite, 
and she run upstairs and brought the 
book, and it was jest as she said, and it 
was writ by a woman, too. Did you 
ever hear the Tike?” 

“Yes,” I replied; “I have read the 
book, Aunt Rehel.” 

“ Well, if sich silly stuff is written for 
young girls to read, I don’t wonder my 
boarder was so ignorant. She wanted to 
learn to milk, but I wouldn’t hear to it, 
as all three of the cows is hard milkers, 
and she had such little hands. 

“ One day she said she was going in the 
paster, down by the brook, for ferns—— 
nothing in the world but worthless 
brakes. After a while there was the 
awfulest rumpus in the barnyard, and I 
thought maybe a hawk had got arter the 
chickens, and run out. The geese was 
squawkin’, the hens cacklin’, and one 
old gobbler was struttin’ about with his 
tail spread out, as if he had done some 
great thing. One of the cows was iu the 
yard, and shet in, though ’twant more 
than 2 o'clock. The racket still kept 
up, and I heard something else, and run 
to the cistern. The hired man is the 
earelessest critter; he is forever and 
eternally leaving that cistern uncovered. 
Well, I looked in, and there stéod my 
young lady boarder in about two feet of 
water, and such a lookin’ object you 
never did see. The hired man was away, 
and I was glad on’t, for her sake. I said 
nothing to nobody, but found a light 
ladder and slipped it down the cistern, 
and the poor, draggled thing crept out 
and inter the house through the wood- 
shed, so nobody seen ’er. 

“ When I'd helped ’er to clean up she 
told me that when she was in the paster 
one of the cows came up to her so friendly 
like she thought she’d jest drive her in 
the yard and see if she couldn’t milk her 
and s’prise me. The pails was out sun- 
nin’ and she skulked ’round and got one, 
found the milkin’ stool and begun to 
milk. It come hard, but she was doing 
her best, ~hen an old turkey begun 
yellin’ at her and finally grabbed her 
red jacket and begun poundin’ her with 
his wings. That scart the poor cow, who 
run for her life, as did the girl, followed 
by that consarned old turkey. She never 
looked where she was going, and tumbled, 
kersouse, inter that cistern. The water 
was low, or she’d been drownded, sure. 
It smelt awful, an’ she hollered and hol- 
lered, till every scart thing, even to the 
lonesome old cow, jined in the hullaba- 
loo. I guess she was glad to see my 
homely face lookin’ down on her. 

“Well, she kept outen the barnyard 
after that, and in a few days more she 
and her aunt went away.” 

“And do you know whether she still 
clings to her first love?” I asked. 

Aunt Rachel laughed. “ I guess not. 
Last week I got two cards, tied together 
with white ribbon, and one has her name 
on’t and t’other has the name of a feller 
in the city, where she lives.” 





| 
| 





Some Home Fertilizers. 


To purchase fertilizers and lose the 
liquid manure is to allow a leak in the 
plant food. Fertilizers will always 
prove beneficial, but the first duty is to 
save all materials that will add to the 
manure pile. When the liquid is lost, by 
not using a sufficiency of absorbents, the 
most valuable portion of the manure 
will have gone with it, as the liquids 
contain a larger proportion of nitrogen 
than the solids, and they can easily be 
saved with as little labor as is required 
to the solids, 


Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1896. 


Larger and more complete than ever be- 
fore, this is now a handsome book of 184 
pages, with elegant colored plates and hun- 
dreds of illustrations from nature, deserving 
its well-known reputation as ‘‘ The Leading 
./American Seed Catalog.’’ While the price is 
ten cents, it is mailed FREE to all planters 
who name this paper and write to the pab- 
lishers, W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia. 

Beautifully bound, the cover, printed in 10 
colors, appropriately shows on front the New 
Dwarf Sweet Pea, Cupp, the floral wonder of 
the age, which grows only five inches high, 
completely covered with bloom. The back 
pictures a portion of FoRDHOOK FAkM, 
above which is displayed the well-known 
motto, ‘‘ BuBPEE’s SEEDS GRow.”’ 

Within is preseuted a teast of good things 
—sspread over 184 pages, all well worth 
reading. An interesting account of Foxp- 
HOOK, the model seed farm of America—is 
followed by a review of useful Books on 
garden and farm topics,—free as premiums. 
Then come the CHoIcestT VEGETABLES, best 
strains of each, incladidg rare NOVELTIES of 
unusual merit; Improved FarM SEEDs and 
Finest F1.oWER SEED, including many nov- 
elties of rich beauty ; the celebrated™Scotr 
Roses and other selected PLANTS, such as 
cannot be had of the local florist, but which 
can be sent safely by mail. 


‘Ask ail your neighbors to subscribe 
for Tus Amenican Farmer. 











ARIZONA SCENES. 
Mojave Jack and Placer Bill. 


wijaeninn 
For THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

Did you ever meet an old prospector ? 
A professional searcher for minerals—a 
hunter of mines? Come with me and 


who are camped under that big cotton- 
wood tree by the ditch. 

One is away, but we find Mojave 
(Mo-haa-vy) Jack outstretched upon the 
ground, with his head resting upon a 
greasy canvas-covered roil of blankets, 
reading the last Sunday San Francisco 
paper. Mojave Jack’s real name is 
John Ashworth, but few there be that 
know it. It was lost in the early days 
when he was hunting gold in the gray- 
brown hills that raise their rocky sum- 
mits by the Colorado, above La Paz. 
But if he lost one name he found an- 
other, and from Tombstone to Grand 
Canyon there’s hardly a man that 
doesn’t know Mojave Jack. He is a 
quartz miner and hunts for ledges. His 
eye for “float” rock is almost miracu- 
lous, and many are the mines that he 
has found by tracing up their ledge 
matter carried down stream by the 
floods. 

There by his side you see the tools 


make the acquaintance of two veterans | 


will make his auditors gaze into the fire 
more steadily than they did before. Ah, 
the melody in. that man’s voice—but 
you wouldn’t think it to look at him, 
and most likely if he spoke to you it 
would be to ask you for a match ora 
chew or a “grubstake.” Just now he 
has an idea that he can find the long- 
lost Penehachapet Mine, and he wants 
someone to advance him $50 to buy 
grub or provisions for a chance of a half 
interest In a mine worth 2 million. 

Brave old boys—you are entitled to 
all you ever get in this world, and when 
the day comes for you to make your 
last location, I trust that the Great 
Prospector will provide you with a heav- 
enly “ grubstake ” that will enable you to 
find all the treasures of Glory. —GatTEs 
M. Fowter, Arizona. 


COFFEE IN CALIFORNIA. 


Growing to be Tried in the San Joaquin 
Valley. 


Col. Charles F. Crocker is going to 
start a coffee plantation in the San 
Joaquin Valley, and if his experiment 
proves successful the fertile ranches 
thereabout will have a boom that will be 
without precedent. The Pacific Mail 
steamer San Juan brought from Central 
America 1,000 yearling plants, with 
which Col. Crocker will commence his 








that he uses. They consist of a small 
iron mortar and pestle, a single-pointed 
pick, and a horn spoon. This last is a 
small section of a cow’s horn cut out 
and polished to make a cup or basin in 
which he washes the pulverized rock to 
find if it carries any gold. Jack says 
that college men and professional assay- 
ers may have their elaborate outfits of 
pots, scales, and crucibles, but for ordi- 
nary uses the horn-spoon beats them all. 

But Jack’s “ pardner,” Bill—Placer 
Bill—where is he? Ah, there he! 
comes—just been up town getting his | 
hair cut—been out so long this last trip | 
that his grizzly locks almost reached his | 
shoulders. He is pretty well known | 
throughout the country himself, and if | 
you ask any of the old-timers who that | 
old gray-haired man is they are quick to 





reply, “ Why, that’s old Placer Bill, of | 
Wickenburg—he’s been here ever since 

the San Francisco Mountains was a hole | 
in the ground.” Both he and Jack are 
Hassyampers; have mined together on 
that famous stream early in the seven- 
ties, but while Jack was searching for 
quartz veins and gold ledges Bill was out 
with his old black iron pan hunting for 
pla-sayers—as he calls them. Up and 
down every canyon, wash, gully, and 
stream, Placer Bill has searched for 
gravel that would show a “color,” and 
his dearest wish is to find something that 
he can “hydraulic” and work with a 
“monitor” and put through “sluices,” 
and all that; but Arizona is such a dry 
country that mines of that kind are 
scarce and he has to be coritent with the 
ordinary “dry wash” diggings of the 


_ carefully selected by Samuel Howe, Col. 


' haps cost him his life, was landed here 


interesting venture. The plants were 


Crocker’s agent, who died on board the 
steamer Dec. 1, but the object for which 
he made the trip has been accomplished, 
and the collection of plants, which per- 


safely, and will be taken in charge by [{ 
Col. Crocker’s gardener. 

The coffee plants which Col. Crocker 
has secured for his experimental ranch 
are of the hardy Arabian variety, which 
produce the bulk of the coffee of com- 
merce. ‘They are mere slips now, and 
are completely boxed in such a mannex, 
that they do not take up much space and 
might be overlooked by the casual observ- 
er. But every precaution has been taken 
to protect their roots from the chill atmos- | 
phere, and they are as good and fresh, 
apparently, as when taken from their | 
native soil. The plants will be set out 
this Fall, most likely, but six yeirs must 
elapse before they will be old enough to 
bear berries. 

Scientists who have studied the soil 
and climate of the San Joaquin Vaey 
are somewhat doubtful as to whether 
coffee plants will thrive there. The 
coffee plant not only requires fertile soil 
and plenty of’sunlight, but a certain 
amount of moisture, and that is where 
the rub comes in California.—San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle 








FOR, GQOD ROADS. 


The New York Commission Recom- 
mends a Plan. 


The New York'Good Roads Commit- 





desert. These are spots far from any 
living water where gold is found mixed 
with the soil and gravel. After rain- 
storms nuggets are often found on the 
surface, but the greater part of the pre- 
cious metal has to be gathered by a labor- 
ious process of screening and blowing in 
a “drywasher,” a machine very similar 
in design to a seed-cleaner. 

Jack and Bill love to tell of their 
big “finds,” and their adventures in 
finding them. Jack found the cele- 
brated “ Pappoose ” Mine, was early at 
Wickenburg, Tombstone, and Globe— 
knows the Bradshaw’s like a book, was 
in the Sierra Madres, in Mexico, when 
Gen. Crook and Geronimo made their 
famous mutual capture, found a rich 
gold ledge down there, but was com- 
pelled to get out by the Mexicans— 
went to South Africa after he sold the 
Sweetheart Mirle in the Dos Cabezas dis- 
“trict—didn’t like the “formation,” and 
came back “ broke ”—prospected a solid 


over in the Santa Maria country—found 
the “Apache Chief” Mine, that was such 
a producer—and here he is looking about 
for a “ grubstake.” 

Placer Bill has a history almost as 
varied—he has been in every place 
where there are placer diggings, from 
Ceeur d’ Alene to Chuckawalla—“ dry- 
washed ” on the desert—* panned ” the 
Black Canyon and worked out some 
good claims on Lynch Creek. 

Few men have a keener eye than 
Plager Bill for a speck of gold, and when 
he says that he sees a “color” you can rest 
assured that there is gold to be seen. 
No shining mica nor yellow pyrites ever 
deceive him. He has but little educa- 
tion, or “ book-larnin’,” as he calls it; 
but of good every-day common sense he 
has his share, and as kindly a heart beats 
under his old blue denim shirt as ever 
thumped against apiece of starched and 
standing linen. He saysif he ever finds 
that claim that he is looking for, he is 
going to get married and settle down; 
but who ever finds the claim he is look- 
ing for? 

Jack is an educated man and knows 
books as well as rocks. 
Scott and Shakspere so aptly and cor- 
rectly that innocent “ tenderfeet ” listen 
in amazement as the worded jewels 
drop from his tongue in a manner that 


phon, Plutarch—he knows them all, and 
ancient history is like the events of yes 
terday to him. His opinion of How- 
ells, Garland, Harding, Davis, and oth- 
ers of the modern American ‘Merary 
giants are not at all complimentary, and 
his mining phrases of “ petered,” 


year for the lost “ Nigger Ben” Mine, | 


He can quote | 


| found in the course of his experiments | 


would befit a college president. The | 
Bible, Homer, Plato, Socrates, Xeno- 


tee, authorized by the last General As- 
sembly, has made a comprehensive report, 
in which it recommends: 

First—That there be in Albany a 
central head which shall act in an ad- 
visory capacity, and shall have the 

' superintendence of all roads hereafter 
built, the prime idea being that the 
maximum of utility shall be reached | 
with the minimum cost. 

Second—That State aid to the amount 
of one-third shall be given, subject to 
certain conditions and restrictions, and 
, that the initiative may be taken by three 
| alternative methods: (a) Upon the peti- 
tion of a benefited*district paying one- 
| third, the County one-third, and the es- 
| tate one-third; (b) upon a petition of 
| the town or by a resolution duly passed 
at any annual or special town meeting, 
in which event the Town, County, and 
State shall each pay one-third, and (c) 
upon a resolution of the.Board of Super- 
visors petitioning for a County road, of 
| which the County is to pay two-thirds 
| and the State one-third. 
| Third—That the number of road offi- 
cers be decreased, and that there be one 
| Commissioner of Highways onlysin each 
| town, who shall act in connection with 

the Town Board. 

Fourth—That the present wretched ) 
“ path-master ” system shall be abolished, 
and the money system of taxation for 
highway purposes be used throughout 
the State. 

Fifth—That there be a wide-tire law 
| throughout the State, to take effect in the 
year 1900, and regulating the width of 
tire to the weight carried. 

Sixth—-That the convicts in the State 
prisons be utilized for the purpose of 
manufacturing the material for road- 
beds at the prisons. - 

Electricity in Agriculture. 

Electricity is likely to be an import- 
ant factor in the agriculture of the 
future, according to the Italian Pro- 
fessor “A. Aloi, who has collected 
evidence showing’ that both terrestrial 
and atmospheric electricity are favorable 
to the germination of seeds and the 
growth. of plants. M. Bounier has 











with continuous electric light on plants, | 
that Alpine plants, cultivated under | 
constant light, present points of structure 
indentical with those of arctic plants, 
which grow under the midnight sun. 





Princély Giving. 

We must tell our readers of a wonderful 
proposition that we are informed is now be- 
ing made by one of ‘the oldest and most reli- 
able Piano manufacturers in this country. 





“pinched out,” “don’t horn,” “base 
ore” “ pockety and in chimneys,” “ no 
true fissure vein,” etc., suggest the tenor 
of his remarks about them. But Bret 
Harte and “Gene ” Field—there’s some- 
thing in their.writings that reaches his 
heart. 

Often, when sitting round the camp 
fire at night, before the hour of retiring 
has come, some one would call upon 
Jack for a story or a “ piece, 





/ unusually saccessful business for over 30 


” and if his | Yo ™many interesting facts about Pianos and 
mood is right, he will give something | 
|spokem in the language of the heart that | 


Messrs. Cornish & Co.,-of Washington. N. J., 
who, having conducted a conservative and 


ears, seem determined by their liberality to 
see out of reach of all competition. 

The actual distribution of such princely 
| gifts at @ cost of thousands of dollars to 
| themselves, 15 a wonderful undertaking, pos- 
| sible only to broad-minded, liberal men of 
| large means, and may well cause surprise. 
| At your request they will send you at their 
j own expense a beautifully illustrated art 
' souvenir, printed in 10 colors, that will tell 


Organs, and also, which is more important, 


{For the leisure hour of readers, old and 
young. All are invited to contribute original 
puzzles and send solutions to those published. 
Answers and names of solvers to this issue will 
appear in two months. An asterisk (*) after a 
definition signifies that the word is obsolete. 
Address letters for this department: “* Puzzle 
Editor,” AMERICAN FarMER, 1729 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 
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ASPERS 
159—Spread; Spared. 
163—Croustade. 

167— W-inter. 
169—Seperate; Repeats. 
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170—Love’s young sweet dre: 
Authors of word-forms: Eu 
R. (3). Miss Fit. 


ENIGMANIACS. 

Complete Lists: Eugene, Maude, G. Race, 
Alumnus. 

Incompletes: Ben. Trovato, Malenco, 
Guidon, Lueile, Primrose, Pearlie Glen, 
Serpeggiando, Mrs. A. A. Ryant, Gi Gantic, 
oly, X. L. C. R., Dan Knight, Solon, Harry, 
E. Lucy Date, Mazy Masker, Orlando, A. 
IF. Armer, Arty Fishel, Cinders, Holly, 
Nedmac, Pearl, F. L. Smithe, Jo King, 
T. O’Boggan, Lillian Locke, N. E. Moore, 
2 E. Z., Carl, Pansy, Ingleside, Frantz, 
Caro, Swamp Angel, Janus, A. Dandy, 


rene (3), X. L. C. 


gg 


| Miss Chief, Oloffe Innished, Cosette, Presto, 
| H. S. Nut, Katrura, Rodger, Jo Urnal, Rex 


Ford, A. N. Drew, Ellsworth, Jason, New- 
comer, Cecil, Wm. Evans, Rokeby, Fancy, 
8. A. D., Remardo, Sear, Rokeby, A. L. Vin, 
and K. T. Did. 


Prize Winners. 

1. Eugene. 2. Alumnus. 3. 

4. Janus. 5. Caro. 

Prize for flats: 
Eugene. 


A. L. Vin. 


Primrose; for forma: 


ENIGMANIA—NO. 22. 
NO. 186—ENIGMA. 


Dora sat down in ‘‘a beautiful spot,” 

’Twas what she was seeking and what she had 
got, 

Though others had sought it and found it, they 
say, 

Once in the possession, it vanished away. 


‘*4 part of a measure’’ she wears on her head, 


But it does not disturb her, though by it she’s | 


led. 
** An injunction to labor’’ is laid at her feet, 
Yet she’ll not forsake her delightful com- 
PLETE.— AIUDYL, WAITE, Maine. 
Nos. 187-8—SQUARES. 

1. Any one of numerous species of South 
American birds. 2. A woman’s name, mean- 
ing ‘‘a prineess.’’ 3. Caravans. 4. Nutri- 
ment. 5. A Greek or Latin name. 6, A 
town of Russia. 7. Stubborn. 


1. Interferences. 2. A pass and small 
lake of Switzerland. 3. Village of Kenieh, 
Turkey-in-Asia. 4. Trickster. 5. Leanest. 
6. German theologian and topographer; 1684- 
1751. 7. Thrown out in a stream or jet. 

—ROoKEBY, Ridge, O. 


NO. 189—NUMERICAL. 


The Captain, having been trepanned, . 
A 1 to 5 then took command. 


We often hear of 4 to 9 
Wherein great numbers will combine, 


The WHOLE will train and educate 
Ambitious men to rule the state. 
—MAUDE, St. Joseph, Mo. 
NO. 190-1—DIAMONDS. 

1. A letter. 2. A seaman. 2F A caster. 
4. Gravel or pebbles. 5. Laid up. 6. A 
second rampart. 7. Tosublime again. 8. 
Terrors. 9. Cords or straps for leading a 
dog. 10. A dyestuff. 11. A letter. 


1. A letter. 2. A contraction of isit. 3. 
Puts up an ante. 4. Dresses. 5. To make 
entire. 6. A defect of the eye or of a lens. 
7. Numerous species of tortoises living in 
fresh and brackish waters. 8. Fixing. 9. 
Ineitement. 10. A suffix used to form 
feminine nouns. 11. & letter. 

—X. L. C. R., Lyons, N. Y. 


NO. 192—ANAGRAM. 
Sue V.: Paths long trod in sin are ever open 
things. 
‘Search then the ruling passion: there alone 
The wild are constant, and the cunning 
. know 
The fool consistent, and the false sincere; 
Priestg, princes, women, no dissemblers here.’’ 
— Pope. 

Habit a cable is, ’tis said, " 

To which each day we live, 
We spin and add another thread, 

An added strength to give, 
Until at last, or right or wrong, 

It binds us hard and fast, 
Firm held within its meshes strong 

Till death relieves at last. 

—Swamp ANGEL, Rock Falls, IIL 
Nos. 193-4—-DIAMONDS. 

1. A letter. 2. An old game. 3. Small 
European cyprinoid fish. 4. Rulers. 5. P. 
O., Madison Co., N. Y. 6. A kind of oil, 
formerly used in dressing the hair. 7. A 
witnessing or witness.* 8. Having a history. 
9. Halted. 10. A department of France. 
11. A letter. 


1. A letter. 2. A department of France. 
3. P. O., Rockbridge Co., Va. 4. A scripture 
proper name. 5. Despots. 6. District, Eu- 
beea, Greece. 7. Those whonarrow. 8. Those 
who tear. 9. Awakens. 10. A town of 
Spain. 11. A letter. oe 

—GUAEDINEER, Poultney, Vt 


NO, 195—TRANSPOSITION. 


In a SECOND where the rose 

In her queenly beauty grows ; 

Where the soft and balusy air, 

Laden is with perfumes rare ; 

There I love to sit with my 

Little sweetheart, coy and shy. 

Even though we scold for fun, 

Oftentimes engage in ONE, 

When have passed the doubts and fears, 

’Tis sweet to kiss away the tears. 
—Day Kyicut, Philadelphia, Pa 


NO.,196—1COSA HEDRON. 
1. A king or crowned piece in the game of 





how to secure one of these veritable~prizes 
for your own home. 


piece 
2. A city and province of Spain. 
3. A layer of clayey earth forming a stratum 





in a geological formation. 4. Situated oppo- 
site to or away from the mouth. 5. Dewy. 
6. American poet; 1819-1891. 7. A Greek 
or Latin proper name. 8. An interstice or 
small space, as between the cracks of the sur- 
face in certain crustaceous lichens. 9, One 
of the German States. 10. Vexed. 11. Black 
pigment found in the pigment-bearing cells of 
the skin. 12. A town of Dahomey. 13. A 
dell. —Miss Fir, St. Mary’s, O. 


No. 197—ANAGRAM. 
Europe’s Canon, Nations banish, guard Little 
Corporal. 


Far down the avenues of Time, 
Now the mottled sunshine of the past 
Casts a halo on that pillared fane sublime, 
Yellow, scarred and battered by the blast. 
Fame’s glorious temples proudly stand 
As shining monuments to her living dead, 
Clio’s pen writes names, immortal, grand, 
On the scroll of bygone ages read. 


Greatest of all warriors on this earth, 
Greater than a Cresar or a Charlemagne, 
This proud and humble Corsican by birth, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, the guiding rein 
That swayed the destinies of a sphere, 
Making kings and Kingdoms at kis will, 
While holding Nations in a state of fear, 
Immortal deeds that many pages fill. 


Ne’er did Friedland’s hero seem to tire ; 
A charmed life seemed given him by chance, 
For ’cross the Lodi bridge, through cannon 
fire, 
He charged, and won again for France. 
Within the shadows of the Wonders of our 
sphere 
The massive Pyramids upon the desert bare 
Paid tribute by their silence to the Peer 
Who put to flight the cohorts gathered there. 


What crowns his glory still the more 
And adds fresh fuel to the burning flame, 
That through all the fearful scenes of war 
His gentle heart always remained the same. 
He laid the rocks, that famous code of laws 
Whereon fair France has built her present 
state. 
Like Marius, his jealous foes did cause 
His exile, while Envy turned to hate. 


From Elbe’s Isle escaped, and once again, 
At Waterloo, faced Eurcpe in the field, 
That sunken road, far more than tongue or 


pen, 
‘Tells how Napoleon’s battered soldiers 
yield. 
When St. Helena saw the dying hour 
Of him, who once held undisputed sway, 
’Midst the lightning’s gleam and tempest’s 
power, 
Time's greatest hero passed away. 
—ZOROASTER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nos. 198-9—DIAMONDS. 


1. A letter. 2. To open.* 3. Situations. 
4. Strays. 5, Order. 6. Absolute authori- 
ties. 7. Ina peltate form. 8. Circular saws 
of the lapidary. 9. Defiles. 10. Marshal of 
France, 1769-1815. 11. A letter. 

—MAzy MASKER, Bloomingsburg, Ind. 

1. A letter. 2. A pannier.* 3. Pertaining 
toTroy. 4. American Humorist ; 1832-1875. 
5. The antecedent of the ferment pepsin. 
6. A division of vermiform, gastropod mul- 
lusks, without a shell. 7. Persons to whom 
property is legally conveyed. 8. Tailors who 
botch their work.* 9. Broods.* 10. Atown 
of the Netherlands. 11. A letter. 

—ReEx Forp, Alplaus, N. Y. 


ENIGMIANA. 


Beech Nut’s offer to send the Puzzletown 
Oracle six months free to each and every 
member of the E. P. L. who forwards his 
semi-annual dues to the Treasurer previous 
to May 1 is worthy of general acceptance. 
The dollars should be sent to Dr. Joseph §, 
I’. Sessford, 1012 New Hampshire Ave., 
Washington, D. C. ‘“*Perplexities,’’ under 
the able guidance of H. S. Nut, has a better 
appearance and is more interesting than the 
Department Nut gave us a few years back. 
The improved typographical appearance and 
the generous dishes of ‘‘chat” are largely 
responsible for this. A glance over the 
forms in this issue will disclose the fact that 
they are entirely free from tags. ‘‘ONE” in 

Cnight’s transposition is composed of 
two words, and is a clever puzzle.——The 
answer to Swamp Angel’s anagram is an old 
saying, to which the verses strongly point. 
By the way, who can make a diamond on 
SWAMPANGELS? We have dabbled with the 
word some ourselves. Howard Vincent is 
the name of an actor who is with the 
‘*Madame Sans Gene’’ Company. It comes 
near being Guidon’s, but the latter is not an 
aspirant for stage honors.——A large list of 
solvers this month. Let the good work con- 
tinue. 

2-1-"96. R. O. CHESTER. 

Tricks About the Farm. 

The following handy little wrinkles 
for the use of the farmer are suggested 
by the American Agricultvrist : 

Turning water upon the surface of the 
soil in dry, hot weather is very liablé to 
bake it, so that the effect of watering is 
lest. Unsolder the bottoms of old fruit 
cans and sink one in each hill of to- 
matoes, cucumbers, or other plants. 
Water can then be turned into the can, 
from which it will be conveyed at once 
to the gots of the plants, without a 
chance for the surface of the ground to 
become baked. The can being deep, 
there will be no drying out of the hill, 
because of its presence. 

To get out a lot of muck and dump it 
on the upland to drain while the drouth 
lasted, this was the question. The 
swamp was too seft for a team, and 
human muscle was too expensive to lift 
it into a cart or to wheel it ashore. But 
brains did it. A tree growing in the 
woods near by was cut, and its odd 
shape made to serve asacrane. This 
could be swung out 15 feet over the 
muck, loaded and swung over the dry 
ground a like distance, dumping in piles 
or on to carts. What more could be 
asked for? And it works as well as if 
it cost $50. The only blacksmith work 
required is a ring at the top to fasten 
the stay-wires to, 








When planting a special crop this 
season, and using manures and fertil- 
izers,\keep in view the crop that is to 
follow next year. On some soils the 
effects of an application of manure may 
be noticed for several years, and the 
benefits from the same will consequent- 
ly extend over a corresponding period 
of time. This may be assured by a 
proper rotation of crops. 


Artichoke Culture. 

We feel that we do our readers a favor 
when we call their attention to an essay on 
Artichokes. It is a compilation of the ascer- 
tained facts and experiences of a large num- 
ber of farmers in‘relation to this useful crop. 
It treats of the different kinds, their planting, 
culture, harvesting and their sure and enor- 
mous yields, often over 1,000 bushels per 
acre, and the many uses to -which they are 
put; their advantages as a preventive of 
hog cholera, as a drought resister, as being free 
from ravages of chinch bugs, as a soil fer- 
tility restorer, etc. It also gives their chemi- 
cal analysis. No farmer can fail to derive 
profit from a careful study of the counsel it 
gives. It can be obtained free by writing a 








postal to J. P. Vissering, Melville, Ills. Cou->members are to be 


sult his advertisementin another column, 


A TOBACCO HEART. ™ 


Thousands of Americans Can't 
Get Life Insurance Because 
Tobacco has Destroyed the 
Heart Action and Wrecked 
the Nervous System. 


vz 


Engineer Bates Discovers a Never-fail 
ing and Easy Remedy. : 


eo -—_ 


DeELANsON, N. Y., January 31.—(8 
cial. )—Engineer O. H. Bates stepped off en- 
gine No. 275 to-day, with a long oiler in ons 
hand and a bunch of waste in the other, J 


a bystander there could help remarking his ~ 
youthful, healthy look, and active, vigorous” 
movement, and contrasting his appearance” 
with his condition of two months ago. 

**Say, Colonel, how well you look !”’ 

‘Yes, Iam well; better than I have bee 
for years,” a 
** What have you been doing?” .g 

‘Oh, not much ; No-to-bac cured me of the | 
tobacco habit, after using it 43 years, and” 
braced me mentally and physically. In fact, 
made me a new man in more ways than one, — 
I had no appetite; couldn’t sleep; now FE” 
sleep like a baby and eat three times a day” 
with a relish, for the first time in years. My” 
heart action is regular and no longer a bar to | 
increased life insurance. You know, throttle y 
pulling requires a pretty steady nerve, 
my nerves are O. K. now. One box and a > 
quarter of No-to-bac cured me completely im — 
10 days, after using tobacco 40 years. No-To- 
Bac is sold by all druggists. I see the ‘ 
To-Bac’ stander on nearly every dru 
counter, and made by The Sterling Remedy 
Co., of New York and Chicago. You ought” 
to get one of their little books, called ‘ Don? 
Tobacco Spit and Smoke Your Life Away,’ 
and post yourself. They send them free to” 
anyone that writes. It cost me $1 to get” 
cured, and I spent three or four dollars 
week for tobacco. If I had failed to get cured 
I would have gotten my money back, as the 
makers guarantee three boxes to cure 
case. I have recommended the use of No- 

Bac to many of the boys on the line, 

everyone of them who got the genuine article, - 
so far as I knew, has been cured. out; 
don’t let some of the imitations be palmed off 
on you for No-To-Bac.”’ et 

The cab bell rang, the engineer climbed up © 
quickly on the footboard, stuck his head out” 
of the cab window, pulled the throttle b 
an inch and the big train rolled away. " 
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Water Cresses. “— 
EpirorR AMERICAN FARMER: Will you 
please give me the history of water cress in 
your valuable paper?—D. E. Wore, Milk © 
ton, Del. 
Nasturtium, or Water Cress, from” 
nasus, the nose, and tortur, tormented,” 
belongs to the Natural Order Orucifera, 
The well-known water cress, N. officinal 
is a native of Great Britain. It hag 
been naturalized in this country and ig 
common hear springs or open running” 
water courses. This is a hardy peren- | 
nial plant, the pungent flavor of which 
is enjoyed by many in the Spring, and 
it is a valuable blood-purifier, 
grows abundantly along the margifs 
streams, ditches, or ponds, and is sold i 
immense quantities in the New York 
and Philadelphia markets. It is said. 
that many a farmer in the vicinity of 
New York realizes more profit from was 
ter cresses, cut from the margin of 
brooks running through his farm, in two? 
or three weeks in Spring, than from his) 
whole year’s hard labor growing cor 
hay, or potatoes. Where water.cr 
does not grow naturally, it is easily ix 
troduced by planting along the margins 
of ponds or streams, where it rapidly 
increases both by spreading ef the roc 
and by seeding. “_ 
Water cress can be best cultivate 
where the streams run through a | 
tract. A good plan for cultivation i 
make excavations laterally, in bed 
feet wide, to a depth of eight ifches, om 
deep enough to be flooded by the mn 
when it is of average hight, or whel 
shallow by damming it, so as to flood th 
beds. The bed at right les is } 
liable to be washed away in the event of 
a freshet. When the seeds have germik 
nated, the beds should be slightly flood 
enough to saturate the soil. After th 
seedlings have become well started, the 
water may be gradually let on as they 
develop. The best time for sowing thi 
seed for the latitude of New York @ 
about the middle of August. If sowi 
at that time, by November it will have 
spread all over the beds } 
If a suitable stream is at hand, ¢ 
experiment of growing water cress i 
worthy a trial, as in many cases, if new 
a good market, it pays for a given area 
six or eight times more than any othe 
vegetable cultivated. Seeds of t 
ter cress may be procured from 
seedsman.—Eviton AMERICAN F 
ER. 
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White Kaffir Corn. 

Epiror AmericaN Farmer: Wi 
some of THe AMERICAN FARMEI 
readers give me an address where I 
obtain some seed of the White Kai 
corn, and greatly oblige? —H. Ercnem 
BERG, en, 


“Planet Jr.” for 1896. 
The subject of agricultural implements-ig) 
most important one to the farmer, and mug 
valuable information in regard to them ms 
be gained from the handsome new * Pla 
Jr” catalog from 8. L. Allen & Co., Phi 
delphia, Pa. The various implements 
factyred by this firm are a revelation ! 
line, reducing the labor on the farm t@ 
minimum. The catalog is an artistic ‘ 
work, The cover is beautifally li si 
in many colors, the front showing a tiller 
the soil, with “‘ Planet Jr.”’ banner in ham 
mounting the steps of success to receive 
laurel wreath from Fame. The back of cov 
ts Fortune, on her hey = wheel, 
Jr.’’ side by side in field. - 
old members of the ‘‘ Planet Jr.” familys 
well and favorably known, and a 
announced in the ne 
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_< A Good Manager. 


“No, Willie, dear,” said mamma, 
> more cakes to-night. Don’t you 
low that you cannot sleep on a full 
mach?” 

“Well,” replied Willie, “I can sleep 
on my back.” 


































Conflicting. 









































“How were your crops this week, 
-Parsni; 3?” 
a “WwW ell, they didn’t turn out as well as 
Bi thought they were a-goin’ to, and I 
3 didn’ t think the xy would.” — Truth. 


-_—~e— 
The Parrot’s Evil Tongue. 

f Old Lady—That parrot I bought of 
_ you uses dreadful language. 

Bird Dealer—Ah, mum, you should 
be very careful what you sez afore it; 
pits astonishing how quick them birds 
popick up any thing. ers Moments. 


Any Man Would. 
! Boy in class of punctuation, reading: 
1 saw Alice, a charming girl.” 
Teacher—Well, what would you 
do ? ” 
Boy—Make a dash after Alice, 
Teacher—Right. 
Painful. 
| Ellison—Hello, dear boy, you look 
| very sad this morning. What’s the 
» trouble?” 
“Ht ae Green—I’ve just undergone a most 
=) annoying operation. 
as Ellison—W hat was it?” 
» Green—I had my allowance cut off.— 


1, &. Y. Herald. 
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An Unprofitable Move. 
A Missouri farmer figured it out one 
iny day that he had walked 300 miles 
‘in cultivating one acre of corn. He 
* th ereupon sold his farm and moved to 
fy) town, where he walked 600 miles to find 
aid y ) a job.— Arkansas City Traveler. 
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In Confidence, of Course. 





a Malvina—My legs wuz as fat as that 
Ptorkey’s is afore I fell in love— Truth. 


Oye Possible Exception. 

| “Terrible cold!” cried Mr. Tucker- 
,as he,met the minister ; “every- 
hy’s frozen over at last, I’m certain.” 
But the minister shook his head doubt- 
my. “ You musn’t make that an excuse 
stating away from church any 
onger,” he said, warningly. 
And Mr. Tuckerman was half way 
Gown the street before he saw the appli- 
@ation of Rockland Tribune. 
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“a As Clever as Fond. 


» Mr. Newlywed—What makes you 
nile so cynically this evening? 

Mrs. Newlywed—I was just thinking 
ww you used to hold my hand_by the 
ir before we were married. How 
you were! 

r. Newlywed—Stupid! Not much! 
f neld your dear little lily white paw to 
e ip you from ss the piano. 





Swallowed a Yeast Cake. 
gral Ragges—It’s no use, Tafts; I’ve 
t ter work. 
‘ Framping Tatters—Land ob labor, 
“ ,»me boy! What’s de matter wid 
Are you losin’ yer intellec’?” 
tural Ragges—No o, but I’ve swallered 
cake in mistake for a marsh- 


ilies .— Judge. 
Ice-Cold. 

tket is famous for auctions 
¢ held in the public square. 
s, furniture auctions. There 
Easines one cannot buy at auc- 
ae -one bides one’s time. Whenever 
home is broken up or a resident 
oe island, the unwanted effects 
p closed out at auction for whatever 

will ‘Sieg, 
A cad last one I attended a refrigerat- 
mr et, up. ‘ 

The  season’s over,” 

uted oe in the crowd. 
‘Bu there'll be another, and perhaps 
t one,” said the auctioneer. 
But one may die before that,” said 























































replied the auctioneer, “if 
it be sorry that you hadn’t 









THE CHILDREN'S SCRAPBOOK 


Tommy's CO s Confession. 


I'm fond of nice stories of giants and witches 
Who live all alone by themse slves; 

Of gnomes, underground, who are guarding 
their riches ; 

And dragons, and goblins, and elves. 


I love tales of wizards with stern, bearded 
aces, 
And wands, and long robes of deep red; 
But- — ish there were not quite so many dark 
pla 
To be passed when I’m going to bed! 


—St. Nicholas. 





Do You Know Her? 


I have a little friend who doesn’t like to mend, 

» dust, or set the table, or even make a bed; 

The very thought of sweeping nearly sets her 
off a-weeping, 

And she always goes about it as though her 
feet were lead, 


She “hates” to rock the baby, and says that 
some day, maybe, 

She'll go away and linge r where they have no 
babies round 

To keep folks busy rocking—but really this is 
shocking, 

And she does not mean a word of what she 
says, I will be bound. 


*Tis true she cannot bear to even walk a square 
To buy a spool of cotton, or stamps for mam- 
ma’s mail, 
And it’s much against her wishes 
to washing dishes, 
While to speak of darning stockings is enough 
to turn her pule. 


that she’s set 


In fact, she wants to shirk everything resem- 
bling work, 
And the only thing she does enjoy, so far as I 
can say 
Is to take her doll and beok, and within some 
quiet nook, 
To reud of cives and fairies, and dream the 
hours away. 
—E. L. Sylvester. 


Clippings. 
It is estimated that the Gulf Stream 
takes about two years to flow from 
Florida to Norway. 





The book to read is not the one which 
does the thinking for you, but the one 
which makes you think. 

The sparks that fly off when a piece 
of metal is ground on an emery wheel 
are due to the burning in air of minute 
particles of the metal. 

Your.manners will depend very much 
upon the quality of what you frequntly 
think on; for the soul is tinged and 
colored with the complexion of thought. 
—Marcus AURELIvs. 

The day after a heavy snow fall is 
usually very clear, because the snow in 
falling brngs down with it most of the 
dust and impurities of the air, and 
leaves the atmosphere exceedingly pure. 


It is probable that few readers know 
that the word “Dad,” used by some 
children in place of “Father,” is the 
purest Welsh. The opening words of 
the Lord’s Prayer in Welsh are “ Ein 
Dad.” 

A Texas spider weaves a balloon four 
feet long and two feet wide, which she 
fastens. to a tree by a single thread, 
then marches on board with her half 
dozen little ongs, cuts the thread, and 
away goes the air-ship to some distant 
point on the. prairie. 
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A Soap-Bubble Party. 


A popular entertainment for children 
is a soap-bubble party. The invitations 
for this should have a pen-and-ink sketch 
of a pipe and bubbles. Provide plenty 
of clay pipes, with the name of the 
guest written on each; a few extra ones 
should be at hand to provide for break- 
age. ‘Tin horns about eight inches long 
and one and one-half inches in diameter 
at the large end are sometimes used in- 
stehd of pipes, and can be ordered from 
a tinsmith at small expense. A long 
table, covered with a blankét, is a good 
place for showing off the bubbles. The 
fluid that is recommended to produce 
the best results is made from an ounce 
of white Castile soap cut into small 
pieces and boiled three or foer minutes 
in three-fourths of a pint of water. When 
the liquid is cool add three-fourths of an 
ounce of glycerine. This could be made 
the day before the party and kept in a 
tightly-corked bottle or can. The bub- 
bles made from,this fluid are not only 
strong and tough, but very brilliant in 
color. Prizes should be provided for 
the most successful bubble-blowers. 


_ 
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A Real Mother Goose. 


Few children know that Mother Goose 
was not a myth, but a real little woman, 
who lived in Pudding Lane, Boston, 
which seems an appropriate place for 
her, with a family named Fleet. This 
family_kept a little shop, in which 
Mother Goose made herself generally 
useful, and when time@s~were dull and 
customers few she sat outside and 
amused her employer’schildren by mak- 
ing the nonsense verses and jingles which 
have made her famous, and soon her 
audience comprised all the children in 
the neighbornood. The proprittor of 
the little shop had the verses printed 
and presented them to his customers, 
which greatly increased his prosperity. 
All that could die of dear Mother 
Goose lies in a lowly grave, covered with 
wild violets and delicate ferns, in the old 
Granary Cemetery, Boston, but her 
merry rhymes will live always in the 
hearts of happy children. » Would it not 
be fitting that the children of the land 
unite to erect a monument to childhood’s 
best-loved poet ? . 


Good Reason. 
Ffow is it that your hair is 











ark?” 
Noggs—It’s the most natural thing in 
the world.” 
Boggs-—Indeed ! 





t and taken it along 
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uite white, while your beard is very } 


‘THE DAIRY. 


Skimmings. 
Warm barns save feed. This advice 
is now in season. 
Rennet acts more slowly on pasteur- 
ized milk than on fresh milk. 


Break a piece of cold butter, and if 
the grain is perfect the broken parts 
will resemble the broken parts of cast 
iron or steel. 


Even if you are sure you Can guess 
at the temperature to within half a de- 
gree, always use a thermometer in the 
cream before churning. 





Frosty nights call for a little meal in 
the manger and a lot of straw on the 
floor. S¥f the meal be sprinkled on cut 
hay, iwill prevent the cows from eating 
it too rapidly. 


Cows must have exercise in Winter. 
The habit of keeping milch cows tied up 
all the time, even watering them in their 
stalls, together with bad air anf lack of 
sunshine, is responsible for much tuber- 
culosis, 


Straining the cream just before churn- 
ing should be regarded as a necessary 
precaution, for if there is any dirt in 
cream it will become incorporated with 
the butter instead of passing off in the 
buttermilk. 


At a dairy in Berlin, famous for the 
purity of its milk, the milk is strained 
through a wire sieve with a cloth, on 
which rests a deep layer of fine sand. 
Before the sieve is again used, the sand 
is put in a hot oven to destroy any pos 
sible germs. 


A little common soda should be added 


the formation of the rubber-like curd in | 
the stomach that is so often found on ex- 
amination of calves that have died of 
the dreaded calf disease. 

A possible way to test butter is to get 
a clean piece of white paper, smear it 
with the suspected article and set it on 
fire. If the butter is good, the smell of | 
the burning will be decidedly pleasant ; 
but if there is artificial animal fat in the 
composition, there is no mistake about 
the tallowy odor. 


It is always advisable to make a 
change of feed occasionally for the cow 
in-Winter. It gives her increased appe- 
tite. If you feed twice a day, stick to 
it; but if you house your cows on stormy 
days, in place of letting them run in a 
stalk field, then give something to eat at | 
noon. Above ail be regular in feeding. 


Every dairyman should be a sub- 
scriber to at least one paper making a 
specialty of its dairy department. You 
may be well up in the art of butter- 


you read the latest dairy information. 
You need to keep up tu date or be out- 
distanced by your fellow-craftsman. 


If a cow’s vitality has not been im- 
paired by breathing bad air in the stable, 
she will not shiver while exercising half 
an hour out of doors in zero weather, 
and she will come in invigorated. If 
she does shiver, it is proof that the air 
in the stable is bad, and therefore the 
more need for her having the opportu- 
nity to ffll her lungs with air as nature 
mixed it. 


Keep the cow in a good humor. A 
cross or worried cow gives milk lacking 
in richness, and the quantity is always 
less than when she is serene and com- 
fortable. Gentle ‘treatment and a full 
p@unch will do it. A well-known dairy- 
man was once asked, in view of his great 
success, how he treated his cows. He 
said he always spoke to a cow as if she 
were a lady. 


Good water is as essential in Winter 
as in Summer, and while the animals 
may not drink as much, they need what 
they do dritvk just as badly as in Sum- 
mer. Water the cows separately, and 
then you can know that each one drinks 
liberally. If she does not, ascertain the 
reason, for if the cow does not drink 
freely the supply of milk will soon begin 
to fail. Whether the water should be 
artificially warmed or not may depend 
upon circumstances, If there be a gdod 
stream of water which does not freeze, 
there will-be little necessity for warming ; 
but if the supply be so small that it can- 
not be kept from freezing, the warming 


will be found profitable. 





The Necessity for Carding Cows. 

The skin of an animal is an active 
excreting agent, and a large quantity of 
foul matter is thus removed by it from 
the blood. All this matter will dry on 
the skin, and if not removed frequently 
it will cover it and clog the numerous 
pores by which the excrement escapes. 
This dried matter is most easily loosened 
by the card made of fine wires, and act- 
ing like a comb, and a stiff brush then 
<ompletes the cleansing of the skin by 
removing these loosened scales. Besides, 
the skin is continually changing, scales 
of dried tissue loosening in the form of 
dandruff, while new tissue is formed 
under them. It is in this way that in 
time the whole of the skin is renewed. 
All this dead and impure matter acts 
as a ferment on miik, and will cause it 
to sour and take on an unpleasant odor 
very quickly. Thus it is not only neces- 
sary to keep the cows clean, but to~te- 
move this matter from the skin before 
each milking by the use of a card and 
brush. 


Beware of Ointments for Catarrh that 
contain Mercury, 


as mercury will surely destroy the sense of 
smell and completely derange the whole system 
when entering it through the mucous surfaces. 
Such articles should never be used except on 
rescriptions from reputable physicians, as the 
they will do is tenfold to the good you 

can possibly derive from them. 
manufactured by F. J. Chene mor & 

To as contains no mercury, and taken 
acting directly upos the blood and 
qruccusent faces of thesystem. LJ Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure be sure you get the ne. It 
ternally and i made in 
ials free. 


Ss: internally 
by.F. Testimon 
price 75c. per bottle. 
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How to Make Koumiss. 
‘We give the following recipe for 
making that celebrated) drink, koumiss, 
"= pared by Mrs. Rarer: 
here ice is procurable, nothing is 
simpler than to prepare koumiss at 
home, and the home-made product,is far 
better than that which is bought, as its 
age may be known fon a surety. The 
materials for five pint: bottles of kou- 
miss are: Two quarts of new milk, two 
tablespoonfuls of water, one-third of a 
compressed yeast cake; Make the milk 
blood warm, or about: 98 degrees, per- 
haps, by placing it over the fire in a 
farina boiler. Dissolve the yeast thor- 
oughly in two tablespoonfuls of milk, 
adding this to the rest. Dissolve the 
sugar in-two tablespoonfuls of water, 
boiling it until a clear sirup. Add the 
sirup to the milk and yeast, and stir 
until completely blended, then put it 
at once into the bottles, filling them 
about tho te necks. Cork firmly, and 
tie the corks down. Allow the kou- 
miss to stand in a comfortable tempera- 
ture, near 68 degrees, for 12 hours. 
Then lay the bottles carefully on their 
sides on ice for 12 hours more, when the 
koumiss will be ready for use. It is 
now 24 hours old; when 60 hours old 
it does not agree so well with a weak 
stomach, but keeps usually 72 hours. 
When too old, that is, if beginning to sour 
will curdle. When just right it is it 
creamy and foamy. From one-half to 
one glassful may be given at intervals 
of two to four hours. 





Dairying in Russia. 
Following is a description of the 
manner of dairying in Russia. Our 
readers will doubtless prefer the home 
method. Those who reside near cities 





to the skim milk before feeding the | 
calves. It is claimed that soda prevents | 


making, but you will find your business | 


gradually drifting away from you unless | CM. © ee , 
© — tig. y | vanced cases the first indications are thin, 


produce some poor butter and some 
milk for sale, but those living remote 
|from market produce no more than 
| they can consume. ‘The cows are fed in 
ihe inter on coarse food, such as oat, bar- 


ey and rye straw. In Summer they 
give but little milk, 12 to 14 pounds 
per day at most. ‘The milking is done by 

| Stripping with thumb aad finger. The 
| mille j is set in cellars in earthen crocks, 
| which-are so porous that they are very 
| hard to clean, and the milk sours very 
quickly. To avoid this difficulty some 
of the peasants keep a nuniber of small 
frogs in their cellars for the purpose of 
putting in their milk, their idea being 
that these cold creatures take the heat 
oufef the milk, and they put them in 
to keep it sweet longer.. The cream is 
dipped off with wooden spoons and 
| churned in an earthen pot by stirring 
_with a stick, and the butter is worked 
with the hands. 


| 
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Symptoms of Tubereulesis in a Cow. 








| 


An animal may be diseased by tuber- 
culosis and show no apparent indications 
of it in the early stagea But in ad- 


blue milk, perhaps given in extra large 
quantity. A thinness.of the frame, with 
a dry muzzle and very bright eyes, are 
the next symptoms. These are followed 
by a cough, at first not:marked specially, 
except that it is deep atid hollow and 
not husky; then a discharge from the 
nose and roughness of the coat. If the 
disease is in the bowels there is constant 
diarrhea. If it is in the bones there is 
lameness and difficulty in getting up, and 
a moan, as if in pain. If it is in the 
lungs the cough and discharge from the 
nose increase, and the emaciation be- 
comes more marked, as do the brightness 
of the eyes and the rapidity and short- 
ness of the breath. The nasal discharge 
is also more copious.” Still, the cow may 
eat with good appetite and give much 
milk, but this will be thin. This is more 
marked if the disease is in the udder, and 
there will be small clots of cheesy matter 
or stringy stuff in the milk. 


New w Pruits oon Labrador. 


_~A writer in Outing says: “In spite of 
latitude and Aretic current, Labrador is 
the home of much that is delicious in the 
berry world. Three varieties of blue- 
berries, huckleberries, wild red currants, 
havipg’ a pungent aromatic flavor, un- 
equalled . by the cultivated varieties; 
marshberries, raspberries, tiny white 
capillaire teaberries, with a flaver like 
some rare perfume, and having just a 
faint suggestion of wintergreen; squash 
berries, pear berries and curlew berries, 
the latter not so grateful as the others, 
but a prime favorite with the Esqui- 
maux, who prefer it to almost any other ; 
and, lastly, the typical Labrador fruit, 
which, excepting a few scattering plants 
in Canada and Newfoundland, is found, 
I believe, nowhere outside of the penin- 
sula—the gorgeous bake apple. These 
cover the entire coast from the St. Law- 
rence to Ungava. Their beautiful gera- 
nium-like leaves struggle with the rein- 
deer moss upon the islands, carpet alike 
the low valleys and the highest hilltops, 
and even peep from banks of everlasting 
snow. Only one berry grows upon each 
plant, but this one makes a most delici- 
ous mouthful. It is the size and form of 
a large dewberry, but ithe color is a 
bright crimson when shalf ripe. and a 
golden yellow at maturity. Its taste is 
sweetly acid, it is exceedingly juicy, and 
so delicate that it might. be thought im- 
possible to preserve it.” 





Remedy for Wire: Worms. 

These injurious creatares will not be 
hurt by any amount of wood ashes. 
The best thing to be done—if it is pos- 
sible—is to get a quantity of gas lime 
from a gas works andapply 20 bushels 
to the acre on the lahd as soon as 
plowed, and leave it fallow for a Sum- 
mer, plowing and cross plowing it sev- 
eral times. This will both smother and 
starve the wire worms. 





If farmers do nothing more than get 
rid of their scrub sheep it will be a bless- 
ing to them. There aré more scrubs 
among sheep than of avy other animals. 
When farmers are forced to resort to the 
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im ed breeds they will at some da 
pers oe : 


THE ORCHARD. 


Cullings. 
He who would enjoy the fruit must 
plant the tree. 


Soil and location will change the 
character of fruit. 


Whenever boughs of trees or vines be- 
come troublesome, cut them off without 
regard to the season. 


Apples packed in good barrels, headed 
up, will stand a pretty severe freeze if 
not disturbed until thawed out. 


The way to get peaches is to plant 
peach pits and keep planting. Seed- 
ling peaches can be grown in sheltered 
places on almost any farm. 


Every farmer who has an orchard of 
any size should also own a small hand 
press. It will save a trip to the large 
press quite frequently, save. cash and 
enable the owner to work up the crop at 
odd times. 








A little attention each year greatly 
improves the appearance of the orchard, 
and the work can be done-with a greater 
economy in this way than by permitting 
it to accumulate for several years and 
then doing it all at once. 


For nursery stock and fruit trees on 
good land, wood ashes have been found 
much superior to barnyard manure. 
An orchardist scattered a large amount 
of ashes over a piece of land many 
years ago, and it still retains the vigor 
imparted. 


A close estimate of the crop of oranges 
in southern California this season, 
made by the President of the Southern 
California Fruit Exchange, puts it at 
9,000 car loads, or 2,700,000 boxes. 
This is an increase of about 400,000 
boxes over last season. 


Apple rust is caught from ceder trees 


affected with an enlargement of the 
branches known as cedar apples. Hence 


the remedy for apple rust is to destroy 
all the cedar trees in the neighborhood, 
or else to paint the apple trees green 
with the Bordeaux mixture. 

Those who retail fruits in the city 
find that those of good appearance pay 
best, irrespective of quality. The 
largest and best looking are first dis- 
posed of. It is only after quality is 
known, as in the case of the Seckel pear, 
that a fruit of common appearance can 
be sold. 


It is an-almost universal mistake to 


think that trees require no water, or 
but little, in Winter. There is a great 
deal of evaporation all through the 


Winter, and if moisture is not close at 
hand the tree will die. Keeping this 
in mind, it will be seen why there is 
great benefit in mulching newly-planted 
trees, 


An orchard of 100 trees should con- 
tain not more than 25 Summer and Fall 
sorts; the balance should be Winter 
apples of best approved varieties. <A 
few standard apples, well grown and 
prepared for market, will make a 
farm’s reputation, while if there be a 


| score of kinds, there will not be enough 


of any one to establish a name. 


The fruit grower who desires to make 
the most of his trees must get acquainted 
with them and visit them frequently, 
even during the Winter. Thus he can 
look after their welfare, protect them 
from rabbits and mice, remove insect 
eggs wherever “found, and otherwise 
assist them. To Jeave an orchard to 
its own resources all Winter is a great 
mistake. 


The rosy cheek of an apple ison the 
sunny side—the colorless apple grows in 
the leafy shade. Advantage may be 

taken of this to prepare. a pleas: unt sur- 
prise for the children. A ‘piece of stiff 
paper placed around an apple in the 
full sun will shade it, and if “ Mary ” 
or “ Bobbie ” is cut in the paper.so that 
the sun can color the apple through 
these stenciled spaces, the little one can 
gather the fruit for itself with the name 
printed on the fruit by nature. 


Apples may be kept in good con- 
dition until late in the Summer, by 
wrapping perfectly sound specimens in 
soft paper and packing them tenderly 
in clean“barrels and storing them in a 
cold, dark vellar. Another good plan 
for’ keeping them is to bury them in 
earth below the reach of freezing. ~Qhey 
wil! come out in the Spring in good con- 
dition, hard, smooth, sound and juicy, 
without any loss of flavor, but a gain of 
it, by the slow, perfect ripening. 





How to Thin Apples. 

Do not allow the trees to overbear,| ’ 
advises Hon. N. F. Murray, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Missouri State Horticultural 
Society. Thin out the fruit by hand 
picking. Commence when the fruit is 
the size of amarble. Be careful to first 
pick off all that is seabby, wormy or ill- 
shaped and boil it in water till cooked 
thoroughly to kill the larve of the cod- 
lin moth and fungus growth. Then 
thin enough more so that the fruit left 
will have room and strength of tree 
enough to mature its fruit in its normal 
size, color and perfection. Pick when 
ripe,-but do not leave it on the trees 
untiloverripe. ‘Throw out all the wormy 
and imperfect fruit and use it for vine- 
gar or hog feed. Pack the sound and 
perfect fruit in new, clean barrels of 
standard size, and in the best style. If 
you say that all this won’t pay, I answer, 
do not deceive yourselves; I know that 
it will. 








A LADY MAKES MONEY. 


Mr. Editor:—I am always interested in read- 
ing of the success of ot ars and will tell of 
mine. I tried school teachi Benag g Fs ~e 
sowing, all hard work for s 
jd making $15 a —— sellmg 
Washer—best made. I ordered + dozen, washed 
— 's dinner disies in ins minutes, sold ali 
afeernpan: 5 pres kN 3 bang : 





buy made fing the W ‘orld ont i iam Columbus, Ont they 
are very kind to me; manufacture alum- 
Ing articles for agente. “Othery can do not have 
toting hon CORA MILTON. « 
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rising earlier and working h > 
done that way. Get tools that a? 
work in a day, and raise three bushels in place of one. T 
Farm Toolg will do it. One single tool combines a hand 
vator, rake, and a wheel hoe that will beat six men. 


CO., 1107 
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Raising Peach and Plum Trees from 
the Pits. 

In answer to a correspondent the 

Vational Stockman gives the following 
directions for raising peach and plum 
trees from the pits: 

The pits do better not to dry out. As 
soon as possible after they are taken 
from the fruit they should be put in 
damp earth or sand and kept moderately 
damp—not water-soaked—until planted. 
They are less trouble when planted in 
the Fall as soon as the ground can be 
got ready. Covered with about two 
inches of soil, the exposure to the frost 
will crack the shells, and the kernels 





pected. Thousands of grape vines y 
dug up a few years Ago, oWing ie 
ravages of the grape rot, but noy Ps 
the rot can be greatly povennt te ited th 
grape crop is not a comple te fu ‘ts 
ing recent years, and the dest, 
the Vines is now regretted by 1 


nn 
Just in Time. 


An Irishman, getting into a tp.» 
found one place vaeant, whic| " 
ceeded to occupy. “Sure, ‘h es 
came just in the nick of tin An 
If I was to come in now ¥ “a 
find a sate in the car.”—J]J,),),» ( 








others will not. 
every one. The Seed need not 
abundance ot ewe fruit. 











$250.00 FOR TOMATOES. 


Be sure te try it. 
AGE —Very early. Sure to be all head. 


This is the most wonder i 
saw; will ripen in ti ’ \ 


It isa beanty, very smooth ‘and 80 early that it n 


be planted until April or Muay, 











ALL AD CABK maNF oe 
‘RURENE AD CABIEAG E—is sure to head, of large size, ex. Di -24 r 
cellent PUNE anda eeper. web e Fry have weixhed 60lbs or. ‘ 
JAP ESE OL MBING OUCU EM—A wouderful va- at. — \. 
ave f a aon and will climb a trellis —— netting, or any sup- &% 4 
}toSfeet. Fruits early and continually; loug, tender, excel. Oy e+ y De a 
lent for - pickling. Pleases a and a wonderful curiosity. ¢ ART . ia 
GULDEN rom THUMB POP.CORN—a perfect little wonder, produces several and ) 
golden ears to each stalk, exccilent for po >pping. : 
EARLY FORTUNE P TA '@ is a wonderful variety, earliest in the world. EARLY _ ~~ x 
Planted 5 weeks after the Early Rose, matured at same time and yielded over 3 times as man) x ve 
We want it tested in every garden in U. S. this year and offer a Namdsome Prize for largest . . , 
yield in h State from one potato. Instructions with petato which is worth $1. to any one, ert Jt 
*'grecitt OFFER---We will send a packeteach of Barly Tomato, All Head Barly and Surehead gf a 
Lage. Japanese C imbing Cucumber, 1 ear Tom Thumb Pop Corn, and | whole Early Fortune ta te ™ 
Pe tate (packed from frost) with a@arden Annu! (nothing published like it) for only 2$ ots, s ye 
Oo 7 Seety gersen sending M. O. or silver for abov re Collection, and names of three friends w 10 oN nell 
buy is, we will send ‘‘Suecess With the Garden,” a mouth!y magazine: Y year free, and 50c. Awirey 6 
eertitionte for seeds. Order at once.yAddress FAIRVIEW SEED FARM, Box 77, ROSE iT “ais 
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seed. 
from planting Gregory’s Seeds. 


greater care, from superior stock. 


newer varieties worth growing, all the old sorts 
that haye proven best—vegetable and flower. 
J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 
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y The planter’s success depends most upon good 
The greatest measure-of success comes 
Better than 
others because Home grown and selected with 
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will be ready to grow with the approach 
of Spring. 

If not convenient to plant in the Fall, 
they can be kept covered with a few 
inches of soil in a corner of the garden 
where water will not stand permanently. 
But they must be looked after very 
early in Spring in order to pick out the 
ones that have opened and plant them. 

This tendency to start early before 
the ground is ready to receive them has 
induced some to bury them below the 
action of frost—two or two and a half 
feet—and when ready for them in the 
Spring, take them up and crack by 
hand, a somewhat tedious process. 

In planting the seeds, in either case, 
they should be pretty thick in the rows, 
as they will not all grow. The rows 
may be about four feet apart, and with 
cultivation every 10 days or so during 
the growing season they will make nice 
trees by Fail. 

It will be understood, of course, that 
all these will vary more or less from the 
present varieties, and that their sole 
value—except where seedlings of a cer- 
tain sort are specially desired by way 
of experiment—will be as stocks on 
which to bud the choice varieties. 

When the budding has been success- 
ful the buds treated according to in- 
structions will have grown to be four or 
more feet high by the end of the second 
Sumner, and may be set out~in the 
orchard. But peach, plum, and cherry 
do better transplanted in the Spring. 

As to the bearing, much depends on 
the varieties, some being more certain 
than others; and all must take the 
chances of unfavorable seasons. 
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Save Your Trees and Vines. 

It is a mistake to dig up trees and 

vines because prices are ‘down, as there 

may be a profit at times when least ex- 
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Send for our 1896 Catalogue of Nerthern Grown 


SEED POTATOES 


Catalogue Prices Reduced Agents 
Free. to suit the times. | Wanted. 
Hooker, Grover & Co., Nurserymen and Seeds- 
men, Rechester N. Y. 
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NORTHERN GROWN SEED POTATOES. 


It will mean money in your pocket to send address 
at once for my free descrip ive catalogue of 60 choice 
and low-priced varieties. Buy direct and s@ve money. 
Keep this address. ARTHUx G. ALDRIDGE, 
Fishers, Ontario Co., N. ¥. 
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Buy your Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry and Blackberry pia:ts 
direct from grower. Warfield, (res- 

cent, Michels and Lov t’s Early, 
s2. 00 per M. Others at corre- 
+ am prices. Catalog Free. 


PLANT R. J. STAHELIN, Bridgman, «.ich. 
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ARTICHOKES =: == 


~~ “ig” send for free essay on them and onChufas to 
ISSERING, 5. Melty ille, Madison Co., 
Tittmess. 
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MONEY SAVED. 


If you want Fruit Trees, Koses, Shrubs, etc., drop us 
a@ postal card, (do it now.) and we will send you free our 
1896 Catalogue. We do not employ ac. bat sell 
direct to our customers, GLOBE NURS RSERY 
COMPANY, Bochester, N. ¥. 
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ARLET Pa ISIE 

NEW SCH ; S, (0c. 
The bright ard beautiful scarlet and re - ades 

of the Pansy are little known Try ou 


Strain of GIANT FLOWERED SCARLET SHADES 
FOR ONLY 19 CENTS we will mail a packet 
Se te vor oe great Catalogue of Flows 
and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New 


Fruits; 136 pares elegantly illustrated: 1 
large colored plates. Do not miss it. Order nm wy, 


OHM LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, i i. 
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TREES, SHR 
ROSES, Bubs cg Eto, 


Elegant 168 aoe Catalog, Free. 
Bend for it before buying 
Half saved by de aul ling «tire 
thiug mails 
press or freight. 
enieéed, 42nd year. 

#¥ Greenhouses. 
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Painesville, Ohio. ox 2¢7 
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RAY Ess PAI D. HPS v 
A ew Guaranteed « R 
Endorsed by Le ~uding i nie 


saclegiete. "60,000 In use. We are! 
for ree. Pu umpe, and Ineecticides 
Cal endar, and full Treatise ov Spraying. i REE. 


$17 SPRAYING OuTFi7 (RE Ly 


EXPRESS PAID, FOR Pa wate 
P.C. LEWIS MFC. CO., fox Catskill, NeVe 
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BY ONE MAS, with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. Tt oows 
down trees. Foldslike a pocketknils nee 
timber on any kind of ground. One rr - 
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